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The Art of Understanding 


Emotional Hygiene. By Camilla M. 
Anderson, M. D. (Lippincott. $2.00.) 


Comparatively few psychiatric experts 
are able to write for the layman .at once 
interestingly and with scientific reliability. 
Dr. Anderson has produced a book which 
offers an opportunity to learn just how, 
in the eyes of a trained physician, the bio- 
logical basis of personality affects the 
subtle and subjective attitudes of the 
individual. The book is written specifically 
for nurses, and the later part deals with a 
number of the nurse’s personal and profes- 
sional problems, but any man or woman 
who works with people, and especially one 
who works with children and young people, 
will find the book extremely suggestive. 

The point of view of the book is ex- 
pressed in the conviction that the develop- 
ment of personality involves a continuous 
interaction of the physical with what we 
call—according to the emphasis we wish 
to give at the moment—the mental or 
the emotional. Not mind over matter, 
nor matter over mind, but the whole man 
at one with himself—this is the ideal. The 
question all of us have to face is: Are we 
grown up or are westill infantile or juvenile 
in our reactions? Adulthood means (bor- 
rowing Floyd Dell’s captions) ability to 
adjust at the social level, emancipation 
from the parental roof, a full hetero- 
sexuality, which means a generous and 
happy association with persons of the 
other sex, and a satisfying philosophy of 
life. In brief, readable chapters Dr. 
Anderson takes up the various conditions 
of sound development along these lines, 
incidentally showing what disasters lie in 
the path of those who fail to achieve them, 
but emphasizing the positive opportunities 
for achievement. 

Those who assist adolescents to grow up 
know how often the parent stands in the 
child’s way. During adolescence the boy 
or girl must, if adulthood is to be reached 
on a stable basis, achieve again a separate 
existence; that achieved at birth is not suf- 
ficient, for the child is still bound by ties 
of an emotional character to his mother 
and to those who have had authority over 
him. The process is often a painful one, for 
both parent and child, but it cannot be 
avoided, and if only we had the art of un- 
derstanding we could help rather than 
hinder. The worst of it is that the parent 
so often believes (and says) he is continu- 
ing to dominate the adolescent only for his 
own good, and professes to be anxious to 
see the growing boy or girl finally stand 
without support, while in actuality he is 
standing in the way of any growth in self- 
reliance and independence. Many forms 
of self-expression which bring criticism 
upon young people are, this reviewer can 
testify from careful observation, the direct 


result of a reaction of the young from an 
unintelligent direction in their earlier 
years. ee ie a ee bs Be 
Dr. Anderson does not hope for a uto- 
pian perfection in those who acquire the 
understanding of emotional hygiene which 
science now makes available, but she holds 
that reasonable insight into our short- 
comings would in itself be a great achieve- 
ment, and if we can acquire this we may 
hope that our children will be more adept 
than we are in the art of understanding 
rather than judging. 
* 


* 


Pioneers of Our Time 


They Dared to Live. By Robert M. 
Bartlett. (Association Press. $1.25.) 


Mr. Bartlett of the Community Church, 
Longmeadow, Mass., has long seen the 
value of biographical material in’ an effort 
to inspire youth with confidence in spiritual 
values. This little book introduces the 
young reader for whom it is intended to 
thirty-five men and women of our own and 
very recent times. Each treatment is 
brief, four or five pages long on the aver- 
age, but the list of sources for direct quo- 
tations appended to the book serves as a 
guide to the teacher or minister who may 
wish to develop the themes further. 

Mr. Bartlett has selected first a group 
of eight men and two women who have 
“lived dangerously.’”’ They have served 
the ideals of liberty and fraternity and 
science at cost to themselves. Noguchi, 
Japanese bacteriologist, Einstein, Osborne, 
Rolland, Debs, Jane Addams and Martha 
Berry, Nansen, and Edward A. Wilson, 
with (not quite so justifiably, perhaps) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes the jurist. Then 
some who have blazed new trails: Gals- 
worthy, James Weldon Johnson, Zweig, C. 
F. Andrews, Takahashi, Ceresole, Hu Shih, 
Lord Shaftesbury (rather out of the con- 
temporary scene!), Kropotkin, and H. G. 
Wells. A group of those who conquered 
obstacles comes next: Helen Keller and 
her teacher, Roland Hayes, Masaryk, 
Steinmetz, Trudeau, Fabre, Clarence 
Hawkes, and Sun Yat Sen. And finally 
a few who won a triumphant faith: Muriel 
Lester, Kagawa, Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
J. A. K. Aggrey, Iwahashi, Dostoevsky, 
and Osler. East and West, worker with 
pen and microscope, healer and statesman, 
“gamblers for God” and ‘‘awakeners of 
millions,’ they present an extraordinary 
variety, but, together with others of whom 
any reader might think, support Mr. Bart- 
lett’s conviction that the days of the giants 
have not passed. “Contemporary civiliza- 
tion still produces individuals of noble 
proportions who can meet their problem: 
victoriously and move millions of their 
fellow beings in ways of constructive 
achievement.” These men and women 

(Continued on page 1533) 
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“The Diary of a Country Priest” * 


OMETHING new in a book review appeared on 
the front page of the New York Times Book 
Review Section October 24. It was a review of 

“The Diary of a Country Priest,’ and the review was 
written by Katherine Woods. It is worth reading 
from the standpoint of literary beauty and power, 
whether one wants to find out about “The Diary of 
a Country Priest” or not. The title of the review is 
“The Story of an Obscure Man. A Novel of French 
Village Life Which Achieves a Universal Quality.” 
Miss Woods tells us that Georges Bernanos, already 

_ a prize winner in literature, has been awarded the 
Grand Prix of the Academie Francaise for this novel, 
that it has been translated into four other languages, 
and has been widely read in France. 

Those who have no feeling for a work of art, 
subtle, as the best of the French always are, or who 
cannot stand sadness or pain, had better leave the 
book alone. But those who want to think about the 
struggling masses of the people in every land, come 
into touch with religion in its universal aspect, meet 
a hero, crushed and defeated, but victorious, and sense 
again vividly the boundless power and insight of com- 
passion, may pick up this work with confidence. For 
them it is one to read and read again. As Katherine 
Woods writes: “‘It is a strange and sad, yet a beautiful 
and triumphant, story. And it is a work of deep, 
subtle and singularly encompassing art.”’ 

She has a paragraph in which she writes of what 
is petty, drab, toil-worn and apathetic transmuted by 
something within the human spirit itself so that we 
“reach life-giving profundities through the common- 
places, as one comes upon fresh water by digging 
through the drab resistance of earth.” 

No reviewer simply ‘doing a job” could have 
written as she writes. Only one stirred to the depths 
could have produced these paragraphs: 

“And as one reads on through this story of a 
small man, one realizes, so, that one has left smallness 
far behind. Fortitude and courage and pride; justice 
and honesty and clear-sightedness and the undying 
flame of life; these are the great things of the world; 
and these things, triumphant and eternal, are this 
book’s spiritual content. . . . And if we never knew 
it before, we know how it is that in the understanding 
and fortitude with which their very sensitiveness has 
blest them, the meek shall inherit the earth.” 


*The Diary of a Country Priest. 
Translated from the French by Pamela Morris. 
_ The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 
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By Georges Bernanos. 
New York: 


We doubt if the laymen in all the churches who 
are so hard just now upon young ministers with a 
passion for social justice, could read this story (if they 
understood it at all) and not realize the connection 
between the cry for justice and religion in its deepest 
and truest meaning. We doubt if apostles of social 
justice, so often superficial, could read it without 
realizing how stupendous is a problem that involves 
people who have been made bestial by suffering and 
who often are about as quick to rend friend as foe. 

The book is the story of a priest in his first 
parish, as told in his own diary and by one letter at the 
end, written by an ex-priest who also was dying but 
did not know it, and was being cared for tenderly by 
a woman who would be considered by most people an 
outcast, but who in loyalty, self-sacrifice and essential 
nobility deserves to rank with the saints. 

Our Country Priest lived in a poor little village 
and ministered to other poor little villages, and he had 
to deal with the degraded, animal-like poor. He had 
an incurable disease which racked him with pain. 
The meaning of life and of death, the nature of sin, 
the possibilities in religion, its meager performance 
when it is just a machine, the awfulness of sordid 
poverty, and the power of an understanding heart— 
this is the theme of the book. When the Country 
Priest was dying the priest who was to perform the 
last rites did not come, but his friend listening by his 
bedside caught these words distinctly at the very end: 
“Does it matter? Grace is everywhere.” 

Let us note a few of the characteristic things in 
the diary. Here is what the great burly Curé de 
Torey said to our young priest: “Look. IT’ll define 
you a Christian people by the opposite. The opposite 
of a Christian people is a people grown sad and old.” 
And again: “Well, lad, if only they’d let us have our 
way, the Church might have given man that supreme 
comfort. Of course they’d each have had their own 
worries to grapple with, just the same. Hunger, 
thirst, poverty, jealousy, we’d never be able to pocket 
the devil once for all, you may be sure. But man 
would have known he was the son of God, and therein 
lies your miracle. He’d have lived, he’d have died, 
with that idea in his noddle—and not just a notion 
picked up in books either—oh no! Because we'd 
have made that idea the basis of everything, habits 
and customs, relaxation and pleasure, down to the very 
simplest needs.”’ 

This same forthright priest it was who said that 
his holy child was one that would have had slight use 
for all the adoration and the casting of eyes up to 
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heaven, but would have said: ‘Bring fresh straw for 
the ox and give the ass a rub down.” 

Then there is Doctor Delbende, clear-cut like all 
the characters in the book. ‘“‘As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “I think humanity is divided into two cate- 
gories according to one’s idea of justice. For some it 
is a balance, a compromise. For others—’ “‘‘For 
others,’ I said, ‘justice is a flowering of charity—its 
triumphant realization.’ ”’ 

Another bit from the diary of this little priest is: 
“The sin against hope—the deadliest sin and perhaps 
also the most cherished—the most indulged.” 

We live in times when we need something or 
somebody to show us how great and beautiful and 
powerful a thing is religion. By our very liberality 
we in the so-called liberal churches are exposed to a 
terrible temptation—not the temptation to be sad but 
the temptation to be secular. Taking steps that we 
ought to take toward the practical, we too often make 
a misstep and fall. We get away from essential re- 
ligion. Working, as we ought to work, for a better 
organization of society, we over-simplify the issues. 
“The Diary of a Country Priest” will not settle 
things for us, but it will make us long to be both com- 
passionate and understanding, to ‘“‘face up’”’ to the 
hardest things, and, in a nobler sense than that in 
which the words are so often reiterated, “‘to remember 
Christ and him crucified.” 


* * 


THE VISIT OF PROFESSOR GOODSPEED 


HE visit of Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed to Boston 
recently brought out a large attendance of 
ministers at the Union Ministers’ Meeting. 

Dr. Goodspeed spoke of the different translations of 
the Bible into English which preceded the King James 
translation, illustrating his address with the ancient 
volumes themselves. He uttered not a single word 
about his own list of books at the public meeting, but 
in a luncheon group he was induced to talk informally 
of some of the things that he has been trying to do. 

We do not presume to appraise his work, but we 
can bear testimony to two things which we have seen. 

We have seen congregations suddenly waked up 
when passages of the Bible which they have heard all 
their lives in the King James version were read to 
them from “The New Testament—An American 
Translation, 1923,’’ by Professor Goodspeed. 

Though for feeling the old King James version is 
unsurpassed, for thought it leaves much to be de- 
sired. If one wishes to carry a congregation along 
in the mood of worship, he is more likely to read from 
the old version; if one wishes to stimulate them to ask 
what it is all about. he will do well to turn to a trans- 
lation like that of Doctor Goodspeed. Nor is any- 
thing taken from the old familiar words which we 
have heard all our lives by reading the Goodspeed 
version, but their content is deepened. And pas- 
sages as difficult as some to be found in the letters of 
Paul are read with zest in Goodspeed. And instead of 
holding the Goodspeed translation out of the reach of 
the average man by a high price, it is down where the 
people in the rank and file can secure it. 

The other thing that struck us in this visit of 
Doctor Goodspeed was the happiness that comes to 


one in the pursuit of a life work. Delving among the 
papyri, in touch with the earliest fragments of the 
Bible, familiar with ‘“The Making of the English New 
Testament,’’ which is the title of one of Doctor 
Goodspeed’s books, in journeys often to historic 
places, conferring with scholars, helping students, the 
career of such a man makes one think of Jacks’ re- 
mark: “Life is not made for happiness. It is made for 
long journeys, high adventure, difficult undertakings, 
The happiness is a by product.” 

And a single morning given to a number of con- 
secrated, interested ministers, where what is said is 
merely like the falling of a few chips and shavings 
from the hand of a master workman, has its signif- 
icance too, for it somehow reinforces our faith that 
the Christian enterprise is the greatest thing to which 
one can give his life. 

* * 


WHAT IS A PRACTICAL RELIGION? 


OCTOR FOSDICK made some commotion a 
while ago by declaring that what is called a 
practical religion may be the most impractical 

conceivable. What he meant was that a religion that 
calls on us to undertake all kinds of practical duties 
and even many mighty works, and does nothing to 
give us the power to put into the work doesn’t carry 
us far. 

Our Universalist demand is for a practical religion. 
Our people and our ministers ask that we put our re- 
ligion into our daily lives, show our faith by our works, 
make our religion count for the brotherhood of man. 
Countless illustrations of what we mean by a prac- 
tical religion come thronging to our minds as we think 
about it. Itis nota religion for Sunday but for all the 
week. It keeps the schoolboy clean, it restrains the 
deacon from sanding the sugar, it sends the housewife 
over to the neighbor who is in trouble, it makes us 
take our part in movements for reform. Nobody with 
any true feeling can feel anything but joy in a prac- 
tical religion. 

The insistence upon a practical religion in part 
comes from the conviction that many people substitute 
less important parts of religion for the thing as a whole 
—interest in doctrine and a great to-do about having it 
sound, interest in worship and a feeling that one has 
done all that is necessary when he has gone through 
the forms, gifts to the church and the expectation that 
they will make up for things not quite so good. All 
kinds of things are made to take the place of a religion 
of daily helpfulness and kindness. We are with our 
people in demanding a practical religion, but we are 
with Fosdick in saying that unless it gives us inner 
peace, poise, steadfastness, power, it can’t be very 
practical. 

What is the use of giving all our goods to feed 
the poor or our body to be burned in a good cause, if 
we come to wonder if anything is worth while? It is 
this keeping faith that everything is worth while that. 
is the important thing in life, and the most practical 
religion is the one that develops this faith. 

All this toil we do, all the experiences that deal 
blows to our morale, call for power. As our day is, so 
must our strength be, or our religion is not mu 
good. We must be persuaded of the absolute li 
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truth of the old Universalist text that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God, revealed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. It is all very well to have one’s head 
bloody but unbowed, but that is just stoic philosophy. 

Our Universalist religion, which is in fact only the 
essence of the Christian religion, proclaims that there 
is power within our souls to make us serene, resourceful, 
ready, whatever the blow leveled at us. 

And if there is any one thing indisputable in the 
field of religion, it is that there are now and have been 
as far back as we can see, men and women who have 
found that power when they needed it. That ‘“un- 
derneath are the Everlasting Arms” is more than a 
pious platitude the experience of countless generations 
attests. 

There is no privilege of the religious life greater 
than to demonstrate the existence of this inner 
power. 

There is no call to service that will find us lacking, 
if we have it. 

The practical duty ahead of us in our practical 
Church is to test our power lines. 

If we are not seeing much but evil, weakness, 
decay, loss, the connections need attention. 

* * 


THE DICTATORSHIP IN BRAZIL 


RAZIL, one of the largest and richest countries 
B in South America, has a dictator. A president 
who never was elected but who obtained office 
through a military coup, has scrapped the constitu- 
tion of the country, dismissed the judges and law- 
makers, and taken all power into his own hands. 
He justifies his action by citing the dangers threat- 
ening the country from Communism. It all has a 
familiar sound. To reassure the United States, he 
has made a public statement that he is not joining the 
Italian-German-Japanese bloc against Communism, 
that all he has done is in the interest of democracy, 
and that he will continue to stand for the good- 
neighbor policy of President Roosevelt. 

Raymond Gram Swing recently pointed out that 
one-third of the population of Brazil is Italian and 
devoted to the ideals of fascism, that a smaller part, 
but still a considerable part, of the population is Ger- 
man and under Nazi leadership, and that there is also 
a large, intelligent Japanese population. Mr. Swing 
accepts at its face value the statement that President 
Vargas is not making an alliance with fascist nations, 
but he shows clearly that Brazil has embarked upon 
a pathway which leads to such an alliance. 

We do not urge any action by the United States 
against the dictatorship in Brazil. We accept the 
proposition that a nation should be free to choose its 
own form of government. But we do see clearly the 
handwriting upon the wall for our isolationists. It is 
all very well to say that the struggle of democratic 
nations in Europe or Asia is none of our business, but 
the evil tide of fascism sweeps on toward us. 

Far better would it be for the world and for us if 
we were sitting regularly in council with the nations 
and by our might giving weight to protests against 
the callous brutality of the dictators. 

Our ideal as a nation is to be a good neighbor to 
everybody. It is doubtful if party lines ever will be 


; 


drawn in this country over such a question—at least 
as a theory. All of us believe in international good 
will. But the world is our neighborhood, and some of 
the neighbors are drunk, and beating their wives and 
poisoning the stock on other farms. There is no 
use in hoping that these things will take care of them- 
selves. Eventually we shall have to take our share of 
the responsibility for setting things right. 

Then is it wise to let the strategic moment pass? 

nr 


A DINNER FOR DR. ETZ 


CTING for the entire Universalist fellowship, a 
committee from the Executive Board of the 
Universalist General Convention and the Bos- 

ton Universalist Club met last week and planned a 
testimonial dinner for Dr. Roger F. Etz, who retires 
from the double office of Secretary and General Super- 
intendent on January first next. The dinner will be 
held at the Boston City Club at 6.30, Monday eve- 
ning, December 13. Letters and reservation blanks 
have gone out to ministers and laymen throughout 
the country. Heads of all the auxiliary organiza- 
tions of our Church have been notified. The response 
to these plans has been unanimous, and it has been af- 
firmative. 

One thing remains to make the dinner a complete 
success. That is reservations for delegations from all 
the churches sent in to the hard-working committee 
at a very early date. If, therefore, when this comes 
under your eye, you have not yet sent in your res- 
ervation, please send it at once to Miss Esther Rich- 
ardson, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Be ADs 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

“Benjamin Franklin once said that ‘there never 
has been a good war or a bad peace.’ Appalled by 
the destruction being visited upon China’s towns and 
cities, many will hold that aphorism applicable to the 
present efforts to mediate peace in the Far East. It 
may well be asked, however, whether a peace patched 
up at the present juncture would do more than insure 
another and more frightful conflict a few years hence.” 
The question The Christian Century here raises must 
be in the minds of many sincere pacifists today. Even 
Benjamin Franklin, wise man though he was, may 
have been mistaken now and then. 


Caring for others is said to be the great secret of 
the influence exerted by some people, but is it ever a se- 
eret? Is anything harder to counterfeit? Is any- 
thing harder to hide? 


Be fair. Do not put words into his mouth that 
he doesn’t use. Do not twist and distort what he 
does say. Play the game. Be fair. 


The cruel truth is that there are many children 
unhappy and undernourished in this time of our 
adoration of the Christ Child. 


The man devoid of a single shred of pretense has a 
coat of mail which saves him from countless hostile 
darts. 
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Beasts Fight and Men Argue 


Frank Henry Selden 


HERE is always a reason why. Perhaps if we 
should spend more time in searching for the 
reason why, we should have less trouble, more 

satisfactions, and greater progress. 

We all understand that the law of the jungle is 
immediate action by use of force. Some persons 
have discovered that it is better to avoid the im- 
mediate strife and work for a peaceable adjustment of 
the disagreement. We also realize that the strife of 
the jungle came first, and that the appeal to reason 
has been a growth away from the primitive to the 
more highly developed type of life. Why the change? 

The answer is that as the mind develops from 
brutish to higher capacities it becomes able to grasp 
the situation in a broader way. The immediate loses 
its control as more remote situations are considered. 
If we will carefully analyze those situations which 
cause disagreements and strife, generally we shall find 
that the cause of the disagreement arises from a dif- 
ference in the extent of the view on which the various 
positions are taken. One may see only the immediate, 
while another may take in a more extended view, and 
a third have an even larger grasp of the implications of 
the question. Each forms his conclusion from the ma- 
terial on which it is based. Can all be right? 

One of the remarkable things about the recent 
Williamstown gathering was the outspoken and op- 
posite positions of those recognized as in the highest 
ranks of intellectual attainment. Yet, as one stated 
in a private conversation, ““The two opposite positions 
cannot both be correct; one or the other must be 
wrong.” 

As I watched carefully the various discussions at 
that gathering, and have since continued to consider 
this question (particularly since reading several issues 
on social problems of one of our great church or- 
ganizations), I am convinced that a very large part of 
our social, religious, and industrial conflicts grow out 
of this tendency of many good and highly intellectual 
people to revert to the jungle type of conclusion by 
over-emphasis upon the immediate situation. 

There is a reason for this. When great problems 
of state and society rush upon us in rapid succession, 
or perhaps several at once, the mind loses its poise, 
narrows its range to the present and near, and is no 
longer capable of taking the larger and more compre- 
hensive view. This is the present state of mind of 
many of our long honored and experienced leaders. 
They have been overcome by the rush of events, and 
are doing great harm by joining with those who have 
never lived mentally far from the jungle. If this is 
too long continued, it will force our whole political 
and social life back to the activities of the beast instead 
of that of intelligent, far-sighted humans. 

We need only to call attention to the position of 
some of our highly esteemed leaders on some present 
questions to show how we are drifting back to the 
jungle. For instance, they see men working at wages 
that they believe are inadequate. What is the jungle 
process for getting more wages? That is easy: ham- 
string the employer by a federal law and tell the work- 


men to use whatever force is necessary until the 
higher wages are granted. No question is asked re- 
garding the effect upon the employer. He pays 
wages, and if he does not pay what is desired, force him 
to pay more. Where is the money to come from? 
That is not considered. Strike hard enough, stay away 
long enough, and he will find a way. Or, someone 
says, take it from profits. Well, what are profits? I 
have an idea that profits are what society agrees to 
pay the employer for taking the risk of running a 
business; or what the workman pays for having some- 
one give him a job. What will become of the enter- 
prise if the profits are taken away? Besides, a large 
percentage of enterprises have no profits to be dis- 
persed as wages. A majority of employers are today 
paying all that can be paid to their employees and 
continue their enterprise. They cannot raise prices 
without losing trade and increasing unemployment, 
for these same people who are calling for higher wages 
for the workman will refuse to pay more for the 
product. 

These facts should lead to a more thorough study 
of the whole matter of wages, employment, and prices. 
This may lead to a discovery that present methods are 
simply the short jungle view, and that there is an- 
other and better way, free from jungle methods. 

Again we see this same reversion to the jungle 
in present treatment of what is termed the “labor 
spy.” They have not paused to inquire why such a 
system has come into use. They have taken the jungle 
method, and because there are labor spies and the 
system in some cases has developed racketeering, these 
users of the jungle method have tried to meet force 
with force, and have by law given to the very element 
that is responsible for spying legal protection to carry 
on its interference with the rights of workmen and 
their employers. 

We who know employment by experience know 
that the “labor spy” is the result of a type of inter- 
ference with the rights of both employees and em- 
ployers, and the general cussedness of labor organizers 
(I do not like to use such terms, but no other fits the 
case), which has made the labor spy the only means 
within reach of the employer to carry on his enterprise. 
I recall working in a large plant that went into bank- 
ruptcy. From my knowledge of what went on in the 
plant, I think I may safely conclude that it was the 
lack of a thorough system of espionage on those em- 
ployees who were working against their employer that 
caused the closing of the plant. 

The remedy for the ‘‘labor spy”’ is for all to unite 
to do away with the sabotage and improper activities 
that have caused the employment of such aids. When 
there is no longer need for such persons there will be 
no need to discuss the racketeering that has grown 
out of their use, just as racketeering is certain to de- 
velop from every type of jungle activity. Then there 
will be no more “labor spies” in this country than in 
foreign countries. The churches in foreign countries 
encourage and co-operate with employers and the 
government to eliminate from all employment such 
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practices as have caused the labor spy in this country. 
Here some good people encourage such activities. 
They have no spying in those countries because no 
racketeering labor leaders are allowed to ply their 
trade either within or without the plants. 

We hear much said about the automobile strike, 
as if it were a great victory for labor. Butisit? Isit 
not the jungle view in an aggravated form? Does not 
reason, even just common sense, suggest that if the 
manufacturers are making too large a profit (whatever 
that is), it would have been far better to reduce the 
price of cars, which in turn would have sold more cars, 
increased the number of employees and stretched out 
the number of days of employment, giving probably, 
in the end, more yearly income to the strikers besides 
meeting the present problem of unemployment? La- 
bor is asking for steady employment, yet every move 
it makes tends to increase both seasonal employment 
and unemployment. 

Automobile workers were already receiving higher 
hourly rates than most of those who are in need of 
cars. This same applies to the rubber workers, who 
have forced up the price of tires to where the great 
majority of tire users will put off buying tires a good 
bit longer than they otherwise would. Is there any 
more to be said for one group forcing up its wage rate 
to the disadvantage of other groups than can be said 
for the prize hog that ate all it could hold and then 
lay down in the trough so that no other hog could 
have what was left? 

These are fair samples of the short-vision jungle 
idea in the present labor situation, and it is encour- 
aged by some of our leading religious organizations. 
Suppose this process of raising wages and prices is 
continued until it covers all large industries. What 
must be the result? First, unemployment must in- 
crease. The burden of caring for the unemployed 
must increase. The advances in wages will be lost by 
the increase of living costs. Who then will be bene- 
fited? The answer is: The only benefit will be the in- 
creased salaries and commissions for organizing that 
the leaders and organizers of this movement receive. 
Is this what is behind the present movement? The 
final result—the workers not as well off, and the 
country dominated by a group of self-seeking hijackers 
with funds collected from the working people in such 
large amounts as to establish an oligarchy of parasites 
able to purchase any election, local or national. Is 
this what the defenders of present labor leaders 
want? 

How can such methods be squared with what the 
churches are supposed to stand for? Should the re- 
ligious press encourage those persons and organiza- 
tions that support the short, jungle view? Is such a 
course not admitting that the Christian religion is 
primitive, ineffective, and incapable of measuring up 
to the needs of modern life? 

It seems to me that there is great need at this time 
to pause for a very careful and full consideration of 
the whole problem of the relation of the Church to the 
social order. There has been too much emphasis on 
the shorter view. We need to recognize the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, the rights of all—all groups 
of workers as well as employers—and that force has 


no place in the Christian process, and then go on from 


4 
this fundamental, accepting as usable only those means 
that conform to the Christian ideal. “Seek and ye 
shall find.” 

The working people need help. This is evident, 
but mere sympathy, or blind following or co-operation 
with short-sighted labor leaders is not helpful. Those 
who would aid the working people need first of all to 
determine by their own exhaustive study of the whole 
labor problem what the working man should have, and 
then devise means in harmony with the Christian 
process to attain the desired end. 

They must recognize that many working people 
know neither what they want nor how to get what 
they think they want. The tendency of many wage- 
earners is to concentrate their whole effort on the one 
matter of higher wages and use any means to attain 
this end. These become trouble-makers as soon as they 
become active. Many others areas abnormal, in be- 
ing satisfied as long as they receive a regular pay 
check, no matter how low a standard of living it 
compels. Both groups need the strong leadership of 
those who have both vision and a firm anchorage in the 
ideals of the Christian process. 

There is also another group, highly intelligent, 
and in many plants they constitute a considerable 
proportion of the employees. These common working 
people have been studying labor problems for years, 
and have long since abandoned the short jungle view. 
They realize that force and ill will between workman 
and employer are not best for either. Consequently 
they object to the short-visioned militant policy of 
present labor organizations, and refuse to aid such 
movements. With present activities it is extremely 
difficult for these persons to make their ideals effective, 
because for them to attempt to organize is to openly 
antagonize militant organizations. However, they 
form a large and effective aid to any outside move- 
ment to give to all employees and employers the larger 
and more Christian view of the rights and duties of 
wage-earners. They make the problem of a rational 
and Christian treatment of present difficulties not only 
very hopeful, but place its solution upon our social 
and religious leaders. 

If the religious leaders take up these questions, 
insisting that they be answered by use of the Christian 
process, they will be thus answered. They can never 
be answered by reverting to the law of the jungle. 
Civilization has gone too far to submit to such an 
answer. It is this use of the Christian process for 
which I plead. If we can believe that the strife now 
so general is but the result of a rush of problems, a sort 
of surprise attack of progressive industry, which has 
caused many of our social and religious leaders to act 
without deliberate consideration of the whole problem, 
we may still find a way out of this situation that will 
be within the reach of means that are lawful, free from 
jungle methods, and in harmony with both the demo- 
cratic and the Christian process. 

* * * 


Dictators are nothing new. One would think, to read of 
Hitler and Mussolini, that the world has never seen their like 
before. Why, the nineteenth century was full of dictators—Met- 
ternich, Cavaignac, Radetsky, Napleon III. But they all 
passed—some soon, some late—and democracy marched steadily 
on.— Unity. 
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It’s Tough Being a Minister’s Wife 


A. Ritchie Low 


ARY CEEBEE is only nineteen, but already 
she has acquired some very decided convic- 
tions. One of them is this: She would never 

marry a minister! Not on your life, she will tell you. 
Press her for an explanation and she’ll go on to say 
that in her view the wives of pastors have got just 
about the toughest job in the world. Having lived 
in a manse all her life, she thinks she knows a thing 
or two about it. “‘My mother has the privacy of a 
gold-fish, is at everybody’s beck and call, and besides,” 
added Mary, “‘she is asked to do the work of a dray 
horse. Marry a parson? Huh, nothing doing!’ 

Are her reactions general? How do others feel 
about it? How true to life are her convictions? Do 
our churches exploit ministers’ wives? Do they 
tend to have more nervous break-downs than other 
women? Just how tough a job is it, this being the 
wife of a Protestant minister? 

Since talking the matter over with Mary I have 
talked with a goodly number of them. The husbands 
of some of them were located in small towns, others 
were pastors of fairly large city churches. Most of 
the wives I found communicative, eager to give me 
their slant, anxious to impart their ideas on the sub- 
ject to others. 

Take Mrs. Langerton, for example. (The names 
I shall use, by the way, are fictitious ones, for obvious 
reasons.) Young, attractive, the mother of three 
bright children, she rather enjoys being the mistress 
of the manse and asks no pity from anyone. She did 
admit, however, that she wished she could get across 
to the members of their church the fact that she is not 
the assistant pastor. She doesn’t relish the idea of 
being regarded as a sort of “filler in.”’ 

A day or two before, she went on to say, the 
speaker didn’t show up at the missionary meeting. 
While she was putting the baby to bed the front door- 
bell rang. It was Mrs. Manners, vice-president of the 
Ho-Fo Society, to tell her the news. ‘Unless you 
come over and act as substitute,”’ she said, somewhat 
tearfully, “I really don’t know what we'll do.” Po- 
litely but firmly it was explained that that was quite 
impossible, that she couldn’t leave the baby, etc. 

“You'll notice,’ remarked Mrs. Langerton to me, 
“that they didn’t call on the banker’s wife to fill in, 
nor the secretary of the organization. No,’ she went 
on, “it was directly over to the parsonage that Mrs. 
Manners came, and why?” She answered her own 
question by saying that primarily it was due to the 
habit of some parishes of regarding the wife of the pas- 
tor as a sort of assistant minister. 

Mind you, this mistress of the manse is no idler 
sitting on the side-lines. She is active in the primary 
department and that, together with the care of her 
three children, is all she feels she can manage. Her 
plan is to do the work that she is best equipped to do 
and have others do the same. Sounds reasonable to 
me. Does it to you? 

Mrs. Torran’s problem is a different one. She 
wishes to goodness they’d build parsonages at least 
a mile and a half from the church, and so would you 


if you were in her shoes. It seems that almost every- 
thing in her house has, at some time or other, been 
lugged over to the church. The young people are 
putting on a play and would she please let them borrow 
the front room rug again? Dish towels, kettles, book- 
racks, rocking-chairs—is there anything in the way of 
household articles that hasn’t been borrowed? At 
first, she told mé, she didn’t mind it, but she admitted 
that now it is getting kind of wearisome. 

The wife of a Presbyterian pastor says her chief 
difficulty is getting the women of the church to help 
take care of guests. All outside speakers, she con- 
tends, are sent over her way; missionaries from 
Africa, secretaries from New York, colored singers from 
way down South—she has housed, slept and break- 
fasted them all. It’s not the food they eat that she 
minds so much as the fact that her fellow members 
do not offer to help out. I suggested that perhaps it 
might prove helpful if a hospitality committee were 
appointed, one whose business it would be to keep 
informed regarding outside speakers and to assist in 
finding places for them to stay. 

You ministers’ wives with small children, do you 
ever feel that too much is expected of you because of 
your position? Mrs. Harrar feels that way. Here 
is what she means. The other day, because three- 
year-old Tommy had a touch of the grippe and the 
doctor thought it best to keep him in bed, she de- 
cided to stay away from the Auxiliary Society. She 
explained her reason to Mrs. Ammerton, its presi- 
dent. ‘What do you suppose she said? ‘Bundle the 
little lad up nice and snug, take him over to the home 
where the meeting is to be held and fix him up on one 
of the nice sofas, that one next the front room; he’ll 
be all right!’’’ Mrs. Harrar told me she didn’t say 
much, although she admitted being kind of irritated. 
She had an idea that it was only because she happened 
to be the minister’s wife that such a suggestion was 
made. The boy, I ought to add, stayed at home where 
he belonged. 

Should the good women of the parsonage assume 
positions of leadership in the local church? That is 
the conundrum one of them put-up to me. For her- 
self she was frank to admit that she had very decided 
opinions on the subject. When she and her husband 
went to their last charge she was told, almost before 
they were settled down, that of course she would be 
president of the missionary society. Right away she 
put her foot down. She wanted it understood right 
at the start, she told the ladies, that under no cireum- 
stances would she assume the job; she would do her 
bit, play her part, but otherwise she wanted to be re- 
garded as just one of the members. At first, she says, 
some of the members were somewhat peeved, but soon 
they got over it and later looked back upon her refusal 
as a good thing, since it helped to develop dormant 
talent among the members. This pastor’s wife is 
firmly convinced that the women of the parsonage can 
best play their part by working in the background. 

As you might well expect, several spoke about 


money matters. Some rural pastors were not only re- 
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ceiving a pitifully inadequate salary, in addition they 
got what little they got at exasperatingly long inter- 
vals. One wife was indignant about this. Farmers 
were not getting much for their milk and she quite 
realized, she said, that times were tough. On the 
other hand, the farmer’s wife knew that whether the 
milk check was large or small it would arrive on such 
and such a day. Not so the minister’s wife, and this 
uncertainty, she went on to explain, made it most 
difficult, especially when there were installments to 
pay on the piano (or ought I to say the car?), pay- 
ments to send for books, and shoes needed for Andy 
and Mary. What should be done, in her view, is for 
the local church officials to have some arrangement 
with the bank so that the pastor could have his salary 
on time. Several spoke to me in similar fashion. I 
tried to steer clear of this topic, for once on it it 
seemed difficult to get them to switch to other prob- 
lems. 

What enhances the salary question, I found, is 
this: the smaller it is the more tardy is the pay- 
ment. Men in the upper brackets do not have the 
same trouble, it would seem. It wasn’t so much the 
smallness of their remuneration that irked some 
ministers’ wives as the uncertainty as to when it 
would be forthcoming, and the fact that the majority 
had obligations to meet made them very vertain that 
some remedy was long overdue. 

Mrs. Taffman, whose husband has a parish with 
six hundred members, raised an interesting question 
as to the advisability of her having special women 
friends. She tries to be kindly disposed toward every- 
body in the church, but is especially attracted to a 


- 

woman of her own age who is also fond of music. 
Is there a risk of other women feeling jealous? Will 
the friendship tend to create friction? Some would 
undoubtedly answer these questions in the affirmative, 
and remind Mrs. Taffman that eventually special 
friends have a way of making trouble. On the other 
hand, the wives of other men—the doctor, the news- 
dealer, the hotel man—have special friends in the 
community, and why not also the pastor’s wife? It 
would be interesting to hear the views of others on 
this knotty subject, for, like a penny, there are two 
sides to it. 

I hope I haven’t given the impression that all our 
women who live in parsonages go about with mourn- 
ful, martyr-like countenances. That would not be 
true. Nor do I wish you to think of them as being 
peculiarly problem conscious. As I have met them 
hither and yon I have found them to be wholesome, 
up and coming, every-day folk. 

Just the same, between you and me, I have a 
notion that not a few believe Mary Ceebee is to some 
extent right when she insists that it’s kind of tough 
being a minister’s wife. How tough it is, to be sure, 
is dependent upon many things, one’s outlook on life, 
the sense of one’s consecration to those things that 
matter most, the size of the church, its location, and 
just what the members think the real task of the 
church is. These and other human imponderables. 

Well, I’ve had my say, and having written my 
piece I have an idea that the women of our churches, 
both east and west, would like to be heard, and because 
of that I yield to them the floor. I suggest, Mr. 
Editor, that you now give them a hearing! 


Christian Liberalism’s Cardinal Doctrine* 


Rol Benner 


N aradio broadcast during the past fortnight former 
President Hoover said to the nation: “You do 
not long hold the . . . . devotion of men and 

women without definite purpose and{principle.’”’ This 
utterance from the current political scene is akin to a 
statement once made by one of Robert Ingersoll’s 
critics. Said he, “Ingersoll’s atheism can never become 
an institution; it can never be more than a destitution.”’ 
In these two widely separated instances, the single 
point is that in any area of human endeavor great 
crusades cannot be generated on negations and great 
institutions cannot be built out of denials. It takes a 
positive, outspoken, aggressive cause to win the sup- 
port, loyalty and enthusiasm of men and women. 
People demand motives big enough to sacrifice for, 
and a persuasion that the success or failure of their 
cause makes an important difference. Without such 
conviction an institution or a movement becomes 
apathetic and meaningless. 

Christian Liberalism is a cause that enfolds all 
of the ideals and blessings of a democratic enlighten- 
ment. It is big enough to live for—even to die for— 
but it stands today in a position of apologetic weak- 
ness. Its issues are confused, its motives are ill-de- 


*An address delivered before the California Y. P. C. U. con- 
vention at Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, Nov. 7, 1937. 


fined, and at best it is a feeble protest to the trends of 
the times. In short, Christian Liberalism today is 
negative. It lacks that clean-cut, affirmative mes- 
sage which voices a vital cause. 

As a reason for this impasse I suggest that Chris- 
tian Liberalism has allowed itself to become so blended 
with ‘‘pseudo-liberalism” that it has lost its identity 
and point. And by pseudo-liberalism I mean the 
liberalizing trends within Churches whose theological 
patterns are medieval Orthodoxy. Numerous minis- 
ters and teachers within Orthodoxy have come to 
wink at many of their dogmas. There are crossed 
fingers under many holy robes. Simultaneously 
there has been a popularizing of social concern within 
the churches. The upshot of it all is that these so- 
called “‘liberals’’ have adopted a social gospel, but 
without risking a change in their theological patterns; 
and a tragic farce is produced which all but engulfs in 
defeat the whole cause of Christian Liberalism. 

Genuine and sincere Christian Liberalism is based 
on a fundamental faith in human nature—a convic- 
tion that men and women are children of God, and 
that by nature the human self is trustworthy and en- 
dowed with capacities for divinity. But listen to what 
a ministerial candidate is compelled to countenance 
in order to receive Orthodoxy s ordination. Quoting 
from the Articles of Faith which he takes unto himself 
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he asserts “the corruption of the nature of every man 

. whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness and of his own nature inclined to evil 
and that continually.’ The import of this awful doc- 
trine of human depravity rests in the fact that it is 
the keystone in the arch of Orthodoxy. This dogma is 
more than an innocent catechizing of the “fall of man.” 
It actually necessitates doctrines of redemption, of 
atonement, of an immaculate conception—and, what 
is more crucial in our times, it figures deeply in the 
outlook regarding the future of the world. Any 
social message of faith and hope woven into such a 
doctrinal pattern is grossly inconsistent, and vitiates 
intellectual sincerity. Yet because of the widespread 
influence of this subtle substitute, Christian Liberalism 
has largely lost its identity and grip as a distinct, im- 
perative cause. 

A further tragedy in it all is that, so soon as the 
times become adverse to liberalizing trends, then the 
majority of these pseudo-liberals smugly retreat to 
their havens of Orthodoxy. In fact, this very thing 
is happening today! The depression, and wars and 
dictatorships are throwing clouds of questions over 
human nature. On the face of the situation it looks 
as though liberalism’s faith in man were a mistake— 
and now watch the hosts of ministers and teachers 
scurrying back to the retreats of Orthodoxy. There is, 
however, a gulf fixed between all of this and true 
Christian Liberalism; and let us not allow the true 
cause to become submerged in the pretenses of a 
faddish, modernized Orthodoxy. Christian Liberalism 
stands without apoolgy for an outspoken, courageous 
faith in human nature. We believe in man! This is 
our cardinal doctrine—and we risk all on the validity of 
this conviction! As children of a Father-God we 
have by nature the capacities and the disposition to 
achieve divinity of character, and to build a decent, 
happy, just world. The resources and the oppor- 
tunities are God-given—but the job is ours. Thus, 


The Face 


when we have asserted our faith in human nature, we 
have implied our social message; for we not only avow 
faith in ‘‘the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality,” but we add the logical corollary, which is 
faith “in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the Kingdom of God.” 

How different is this clear-cut declaration of 
faith from the grotesque mixture of pseudo-liberalism, 
wherein sentiments regarding a kingdom of heaven 
on earth are curiously woven into a doctrinal frame- 
work of human depravity and redemptive atonement. 
Our social gospel is more than a clustering of senti- 
ments; it leaps from a basic, consistent faith in the 
integrity and power of human personality; and we as- 
sert this faith without fear or favor! 

The ministers and teachers of the Free Church 
Fellowship could probably be ‘‘more successful” in 
orthodox connections, wherein are more money, more 
power, larger churches and more influential congrega- 
tions. But no, the cause is here! Nothing less than 
the future of our world hangs on the possibility of 
Christian Liberalism’s faith in man becoming a guiding 
principle in human affairs; and within the “Free 
Church Fellowship” this faith is uniquely and dis- 
tinctly voiced. We have a message, earnest, impera- 
tive, vital! And we have a cause, big enough to live 
for; big enough to sacrifice for; methinks big enough 
to die for! 

As young people of the Free Church Fellowship 
your lives are geared into this great cause; you avow 
this living faith in human nature; and the responsi- 
bilities for the future of Christian Liberalism rest 
heavily upon you. May the cause challenge your 
imagination and kindle within your hearts a holy pur- 
pose to share largely in bringing to our fellowmen in 
an exploited, fear-stricken world, this message of 
confidence, of hope, of good will. We believe in 
man. 


of Mars” 


Harmon M. Gehr 


Therefore by their fruits ye shall know them.— 
Matthew 7 : 20. 


OME years ago Kirby Page listed the causes of 
war as being Nationalism, Imperialism, Mili- 
tarism, Chauvinism, Fear and Alliances. Much 

has been said about each of those contributing causes. 
One would think that because we know what they 
are we should be able to prevent their development, 
thus preventing war. They are, it would seem, hard 
things to get at: the World War, like the sowing 
broadcast of dragon’s teeth, grew an abundant new 
crop; years of peace education have not lessened the 
danger civilization is in from the same causes. 

Might it not be that we err in accepting such a 
classification of the causes of war? Not but what it 
is completely accurate—demonstrations galore in the 
form of books and addresses show convincingly the 
threats to international peace which are contained in 
the causes mentioned, and present wars may be 


*An Armistice Sunday sermon. 


traced to such causes. But what exactly is meant when 
we hear or read “Imperialism behind Japan’s entry 
into China” or “Secret Alliances help Franco fight 
Loyalists?”’ Nationalism, Militarism, Chauvinism, 
and so on, are such blanket abstractions, such pedan- 
tic generalities, that they mean little or nothing that 
is understandable to the average person. One can 
crowd in qualities like love of country, God and man, 
under any of them, or he can make them the most 
hateful terms in his vocabulary. Most people do one 
or the other, with the result that in their disagreement 
nothing is done to get at the roots of war. 

I believe that a more definite idea of the reasons 
of international strife could be gained by reducing 
these vague causes to personality. Imperialism, ri- 
valry, fear, greed, and a good many other inflammable 
materials, are always present in the international 
scene. But these combustibles do not burst into flame 
by themselves. Always some individual or group of 
individuals takes them up, and when the time is 
deemed right strikes the necessary spark. Sometimes 
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this careful handling and timed explosion is called 
diplomacy. All the paths of history are littered with 
the refuse of such tampering. Alexander, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Charlemagne, Genghis Khan, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon—these are but a few of the men who 
meddled. There are a goodly number who have come 
later. 

After studying available information concerning 
these world-shakers, you come to the conclusion that 
they are all strikingly alike. Their backgrounds, their 
reactions, their methods, their aims, have elements in 
common. Know these men intimately and you may 
answer to your own satisfaction, ““Why war?” They 
are all of them reincarnations of Mars, the god of war. 
Study any one of them and you become acquainted 
with the face of Mars. It will tell you the kind of 
leader warlike nations revere. It will tell you the 
kind of man peace-loving nations will avoid following. 

The text is an infallible test of such men: ‘“There- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.”’ Have they 
taken human life wantonly for the sake of high posi- 
tion? Have they aspirations to unify and extend na- 
tional boundaries by the business of war? Does their 
attitude toward other nations and people show a pro- 
found disregard for natural rights? 

Lately I have made a study of one such man from 
sources which are not tainted by hero-worship. On 
this day, when churches over the land mark the end of 
one fateful war, it will be well to consider this man 
for whom millions died. His is the face of Mars, the 
same face which people of many centuries and nations 
have known, a face which millions in our day know 
well. 

Napoleon ruled France for nearly fifteen years. 
In that time, if he had centered his energy upon build- 
ing France rather than exploiting her, he would have 
made a great nation and a better world. The op- 
portunity was his to open the door of a civilization 
the like of which had not yet been seen. The promise 
of the dawn in which it was bliss to be alive, was not 
fulfilled. 

In 1815, when Napoleon escaped to St. Helena, 
France had lost fifteen counties, the left bank of the 
Rhine, Savoy and Belgium. These lands were from 
original territory and were lost in addition to the vast 
tracts in Spain, Germany, Italy and Poland which 
Napoleon was supposed to have conquered. Nor 
must we forget the huge indemnity France paid to 
Napoleon’s conquerors. 

Greater losses were sustained, however, in 
Europe’s man-power. One million seven hundred 
thousand Frenchmen were slain during those fifteen 
years, enough, it is said, to shorten considerably the 
percent of physical stature of the average Frenchman. 
Who knows what irreplaceable geniuses of the human 
race were lost? In addition two million allies of France 
enriched the soil of Europe. On one expedition, the 
terrible invasion of Russia, three hundred thousand 
men were lost. Afterwards Napoleon offered it as an 
excuse that only one-tenth of them were Frenchmen, 
and he had the poor manners to say that to a German. 
Years later Bismarck called him “the butcher of 
men.” 

The losses of other nations were not quite so 
tremendous. It cost Great Britain eight hundred 


million pounds sterling, or four billion dollars, equal 
to considerably more now, to get Napoleon to Elba. 
And it cost several additional millions to get the same 
man via Waterloo to St. Helena. You will naturally 
take into consideration also the multitudes who lost 
their lives fighting Napoleon and the expenses of the 
same nations. 

When one considers these facts coolly, he won- 
ders why Goethe ever said, ‘‘Napoleon has the greatest 
intelligence that the world has ever seen.” Of course 
Goethe did not have the information we possess. 
Still one wonders why Napoleon has been hailed as a 
genius for longer than a century. 

Well, it may take a kind of genius to kill so many 
people, just as it takes genius to lose millions of other 
people’s money in the stock market. Compared to 
Napoleon’s ability the bloody reign of terror during 
the French Revolution is the merest amateurishness; 
only four thousand lost their lives on the guillotine. 
One wonders, though, what kind of genius it was that 
made Napoleon desert the army he had led on the fan- 
tastic Egyptian campaign when he saw that getting 
it home was impossible. What kind of genius was it 
that made him conceal the news of defeats from 
France, yet call for new levies to lead to the slaughter? 
Was it genius that led him to believe that he could 
conquer Russia with an army of any size? Was it 
supreme military sagacity that compelled him at the 
end of his career to withstand the armies of Europe 
with an army only one-third as large? 

Is it not the more obvious answer that Napoleon 
was a mixture of colossal egoism and callous irre- 
sponsibility? That description applies to all who have 
the face of Mars. Some of Napoleon’s own asso- 
ciates explained it more simply. The French historian 
Taine reports that Napoleon’s naval minister said, 
“The Emperor is mad, quite mad; he will plunge us 
all into disaster.” He was also compared to “a gi- 
gantic forest fire,’ destroying everything he touched, 
and uncontrollable. 

Whatever the explanation, Napoleon is not the 
admirable character a century’s history texts have 
made him out. He manifests the chivalry of a gang- 
ster. He used all things to achieve one end, which 
he called “my glory.” He loved to recall that his 
uncle had prophesied that he would rule the world be- 
cause he had the habit of always lying. One of his 
German admirers, of whom there are many more than 
French, writes that his “greatest mistake was that 
he saw men only as crowds and not as individualities.”’ 
What greater shortcoming is there than that? About 
the only difference between Napoleon and the crazy 
emperor who wished all his subjects had only one neck 
so that he might cut through it, is that Napoleon was 
better able to fulfil that desire. 

These things are not said to belittle Napoleon’s 
ability as a warrior. In his chosen field he is prob- 
ably the outstanding figure of modern history. That 
is not the point. The issue is “why war and warriors 
anyway?’ What did Napoleon accomplish? Why 
was his glory so important that millions were slaugh- 
tered for it? Such questions apply directly to our 
own time, when men with the face of Mars still stride 
out to make the earth over in their own image. 

What H. G. Wells says about Napoleon should 
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be applied to all who aspire to power in the Napoleonic 
manner: ‘‘Now surely here was opportunity such as 
never came to man before. Here was a position in 
which a man might well bow himself in fear of himself, 
and search his heart, and serve God and man to the 
utmost. The old order of things was dead or dying; 
strange new forces drove through the world seeking 
form and direction; the promise of a world republic 
and an enduring world peace whispered in a multitude 
of startled minds. France was in his hand, his in- 
strument, to do with as he pleased, willing for peace, 
but tempered for war like an exquisite sword. There 
lacked nothing to this occasion but a noble imagina- 
tion. Failing that, Napoleon could do no more than 
strut like a cockerel on a dunghill. The figure he 
makes in history is one of almost incredible self-con- 
ceit, of callous contempt and disregard of all who 
trusted him, and of a grandiose aping of Caesar, Alex- 
ander, and Charlemagne which would be purely comic 
if it were not caked over with human blood. Until, as 
Victor Hugo said in his tremendous way, ‘God was 
bored by him,’ and he was kicked aside into a corner 
to end his days, explaining and explaining how very 
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clever his worst blunders had been, prowling about 
his dismal hot island shooting birds and squabbling 
meanly with an underbred jaiier who failed to show 
him proper ‘respect.’”” (H. G. Wells. “Outline of 
History.”’ Garden City Publishing Company.) 

Is it worth it? Is any self-centered madman 
worth dying for? Yet in mad times ordinarily sane 
people sometimes discover glorious sanity in a maniac. 
It is happening in other countries. It can happen here. 
Therefore, !co!: carefully and without prejudice upon 
the ones who lead, in government, education, religion, 
business. If they are self-seeking, if they are fanatical, 
if they think bloodletting is a remedy for all ills, if 
they have no respect for men as men, beware! They 
have the face of Mars. But if they are men of imag- 
ination, builders who encourage co-operation, workers 
who toil for human welfare, creators who give meaning 
to life, give thanks and work with them. “Even so 
every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but the cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. . . . Therefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour Around the World 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who is now on a second tour around the world. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance 
of Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


IKE many boys I had a collection of stamps, and 
i among the most highly prized were two trian- 
gular stamps from the Cape of Good Hope. 
To me they seemed to have come from a very long 
distance, almost from another planet, but here we are 
at the Cape of Good Hope, having made the ten 
thousand miles’ journey very pleasantly and success- 
fully. Who says that stamp collecting is not a good 
thing for boys? 

Ere I begin to recount some of the marvels of 
this far away land, little visited by Americans, let 
me tell you about getting here. 

We left home July 15 and ran up through our 
beautiful New England to Montreal. Canada to Cape 
Town began the next morning when we embarked on 
the Duchess of York for Scotland. After the manner 
of Caesar’s Commentaries, we can say the days that 
intervened ere our arrival in South Africa were “‘di- 
vided into three parts.” 

First there was the voyage down the St. Lawrence 
and across the Atlantic, second, eight days in England, 
and third the twenty-one days on the sea from London 
to Cape Town. This sounds rather prosaic, but it 
was enlivened for us by many interesting incidents, a 
few of which may interest you. 

For two days we had calm sailing either in the 
River or Gulf of St. Lawrence, and found pleasure in 
looking at the green shores with their quaint villages. 
As we approached the Strait of Belle Isle dividing 
Newfoundland and Labrador, there was some dread 


concerning the fogs and icebergs that are often found 
there. The morning light dispelled our fears. The 
fog had lifted and the icebergs with the sun shining 
on them looked very beautiful. One could fancy 
them marble castles on the Rhine or the Riviera. 

The four days that followed on the North Atlantic 
passed quickly. Among our fellow travelers we en- 
joyed meeting people from South Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and elsewhere, from whom we 
gained much useful information. The movies every 
evening were diverting. 

Though this was our seventh visit to Great Brit- 
ain, we had never entered it by the port of Greenock. 
We found the heather hills and green islands of Scot- 
land very beautiful, and, what we do not always 
associate with that land of mist, blue skies to welcome 
us. 

We had just eight days before we sailed again, 
and England in which to spend it. As you can imag- 
ine, we were anxious to make the most of our brief 
interlude. This is what we did. We stopped the 
first night in Glasgow, then went on by Edinburgh, 
Durham, York and Cambridge to London, the “East 
Coast” route it is sometimes called. Mindful of its 
charms we did not linger long in Edinburgh, having 
visited it on other occasions. At Durham we saw the 
splendid Norman Cathedral, one of the finest in the 
British Isles. At York we walked the walls that go 
back to Roman days. We attended the imposing 
Sunday morning service in the far-famed Minster 
and saw there a memorial to the fourteen hundred men 
of York who gave up their lives in the World War. 
We motored forty miles through the beautiful country- 
side to Fountain Abbey, pronounced by many the 
finest ruined abbey in England. ‘. 

On the way to York we passed through Darling- 
ton and had pointed out to us the church where the 
Rey. Mr. Jardine preaches, who married the Duke of 
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Windsor to “Wallie.” A resident of the place told 
us the rector brought home some of the wedding cake 


_ toa bride in his own parish, and that his congregation 
had increased, which would confirm some in their 


notion that it pays to advertise. 

In the station at Darlington is the first locomotive 
invented, that of Stephenson. 

On the train to Cambridge there was a car with 
raised seats given up to the cinema, as our English 
cousins call the movies. Who says the British are 
slow? 

Cambridge, where we spent two days, seemed the 
most English of the places we visited. Its ancient 
colleges with their chapels, libraries and lovely gardens 
on the banks of the River Cam are very rewarding. 
It has a large common with perfect greensward, and 
no signs “‘Keep off the Grass.’”’ The youth of the town 
were indulging in cricket on the Common, at least a 
dozen matches, with twilight until 9.30 p.m. The inn 
where we stayed with its four o’clock tea was typically 
British. 

We had three days in London and used them to 
the full. One afternoon we went to Wimbledon and 
saw the finals in the international tennis where Parker 
and Budge played so brilliantly. We witnessed the 
passing over of the Davis Cup to the U.S. A., a grati- 
fying scene to the Americans present. We went to the 
Simpsons in Cheapside for a fish dinner, where you 
have to be registered as guests. A host presides and 
says grace. You are asked to guess on the size and 
weight of a huge cheese from which you are served. 
All this has been a custom since 1722. Wemet Mayor 
Sullivan’s daughter at Lyons famous “‘Corner Store” 
restaurant. 


We visited the National Gallery, St. Paul’s, and 
the theaters. We voted London a great place, even 
though part of the time we felt that if the English 
speak English we do not. 

When we departed for South Africa we sailed 
down the Thames, another new and worth-while ex- 
perience. Five days out we stopped at Las Palmas, a 
Spanish island in the Canary Group. It is the birth- 
place of General Franco, and we saw four thousand 
young soldiers about to embark to fight with him, to 
the anguish of their mothers, sisters and sweethearts. 
How shall we ever be able to solve the great social and 
industrial problems that confront us with so much 
life and treasure wasted in war? 

Off the coast of Spain we went forty miles out of 
our course to avoid possible floating mines. Thirteen 
days out we touched at Ascension, an unimportant 
island, and after fifteen at St. Helena, which proved 
exceedingly interesting. We gave the better part of a 
day to its memorials of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
exiled here for six years and died here. These things 
have a fascination for those familiar with Napoleon’s 
brilliant life. The mountain scenery, the wild calla 
lilies which grow in abundance, the picturesque na- 
tive life, one does not forget. All this many travelers 
miss, because there is no harbor and one has to be put 
ashore in rowboats. We counted ourselves fortunate 
to have a smooth sea. Six days more of uneventful 
sailing found us at Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope, 
where the triangular stamps were produced. Someone 
asks, ‘““‘Was the heat stifling when you crossed the 


Equator?” At noon that day the thermometer 
stood at 76 degrees. The entire voyage has been 
delightful. 


The Success of Union in Canada 


William B. 


T the time that Church Union in Canada was 
consummated, on June 10, 1925, The New 
Outlook, the official organ of the new church, 

had this paragraph in its leading editorial: 


One thing we must remind ourselves of over and 
over again, that this union is not so much a thing to be 
done as it is an ideal, and an ideal to be cherished. Union 
is a fact today because men saw a light and followed it 
with a growing faith and hope and courage, and our 
only hope for the future lies in doing as they did. Where 
that light may lead us in some future day, we cannot 
know, but our hope lies in following, notwithstand- 
ing that uncertainty. 


It is no doubt interesting to inquire, more than 
twelve years after, as to where that leading has been 
taking the Church that then started out upon a some- 
what untried way, and how, in seeking to follow, it 
has kept true to the ideal and purpose which then 
seemed to inspire it. 

It would be very foolish to claim that, either in 
the spirit and temper of its leaders and people, or in 
the real achievements which the years have seen, this 
church union enterprise has not met with some trials 
and difficulties and real disappointments. It was a 
_ harder task to bring into one freely co-ordinated and 


9 smoothly effective whole the three bodies that were 
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brought together in the union than some people 
thought it would be. And it may be frankly admitted 
that, in the stress and strain of that unifying process, 
idealism and lofty purposes may not always have been 
seen so clearly or may not have beckoned as definitely 
as at earlier and more emotional periods in the Church’s 
experience. 

It may also be said that church union did not 
bring in any millennium and did not accomplish 
all the things that some of its eager advocates 
fondly hoped that it might. But, looking honestly 
into the heart of things, this much might be, and 
probably ought to be, said: 

1. The United Church of Canada is today a 
Church with larger programs, a broader vision, a 
deeper earnestness in relation to the varied work 
which the Church should be interested in, than was 
any one of the three Churches that united in forming 
it. Due partly to the more diversified membership 
that comprised it following union, owing somewhat to 
the heavier responsibilities that it was almost com- 
pelled to take on itself because of its enlargement of 
numbers and of resources, but due very largely to the 
inspiration and larger vision that the union move- 
ment itself gave to it, the United Church of Canada 
has been a growing Church in the larger meaning of 
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that word throughout these years, and stands today 
in relation to the great program of the Christian 
Church as no Church in Canada could have stood had 
union not taken place. It has not only been finding 
its feet as unifying and co-ordinating forces have been 
working in it, but it has been reaching up to a higher 
idealism in service and a truer and more understanding 
devotion to the varied work that a Christian Church 
in such a day as this should be undertaking. 

2. It can be claimed very truthfully that the 
Christian Churches of Canada as a whole are in a 
mood and temper for co-operation and fellowship in 
service and worship to a degree quite beyond that which 
existed when union was consummated. No doubt 
other forces have been working to produce that re- 
sult, but it is clear that the union of the three churches 
into one, and the friendly and co-operative attitude 
which that one has consistently maintained through- 
out these years, has had its own peculiar and signif- 
icant influence. More and more the divisive influence 
which the Christian Church has had in local communi- 
ties and throughout the whole country is being re- 
gretted and deplored, and the determination that 
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such shall be ended has been growing in a most vig- 
orous and consistent way. The United Church has 
served that cause steadily and effectively. 

3. Church union in Canada has had an inter- 
esting history, which gives its own encouragement and 
reason for gratitude. But it also has its future, indeed, 
we are only at its beginning in Canada, as some make 
bold to think. It is true that no specific movement for 
union is in the thought of the people at the moment, 
but many currents are at work underneath the sur- 
face and they are almost sure to emerge at no very 
distant date. _In the great era of Church unification 
which seems at its beginning throughout the whole 
Christian world, Canada will inevitably share, and the 
United Church of Canada will not be behind in any 
such movement. Throughout these years it has never 
once refused any feasible suggestion that has been 
made in the interests of co-operation and a larger 
understanding. It has not forgotten that it is not 
only a United Church but a Uniting Church, dedi- 
cated to the task of Christian unity in all ways that 
are possible and reasonable. It stands ready to 
answer to that dedication at all times. 


Help to Spain Through the Quakers 


HE recent return of relief workers from Spain 
fi and the departure of others to enlarge the work 
of the American Friends Service Committee are 
reminders of the desperate need among refugee chil- 
dren and women in that war-torn country. Though 
headlines describing fresh horrors in Spain may be 
pushed aside by war news from China, the suffering 
of the Spanish civilians still goes on, and as they con- 
tinue in unrelieved misery their need grows greater. 
In early September, Prof. Patrick M. Malin of 
Swarthmore College, vice-chairman of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, returned to report on 
social conditions and relief needs in both Loyalist and 
Nationalist territory. His information is unique and 
comprehensive, and is the first effort to bring together 
unbiased facts concerning Spanish war victims. Also 
returning were Wilfred V. Jones of Chicago, who has 
completed a program of emergency child feeding 
in Bilbao, and T. Dudley Perkins of Philadelphia, who 
accompanied Professor Malin on his tour of investi- 
gation. In their place two other workers sailed for 
Spain under the auspices of this Quaker relief mission. 
Since the Friends are supported by many religious de- 
nominations, it is interesting to note that the two new 
relief workers are not Quakers. The Rev. Earl M. 
Smith, Methodist missionary in Montevideo, has 
volunteered his year’s furlough to work on behalf of 
this non-partisan child feeding mission. Dan West 
represents the Church of the Brethren, which is prom- 
inently co-operative in the work. 
From Mr. Malin the Service Committee now has 
a clear picture of the type of work that opens before it. 
How much of the distress in Spain can be ministered 
to depends, of course, upon financial support. 
Speaking generally, Mr. Malin describes condi- 
tions in Loyalist territory as “‘spotty.”” In large areas 
life goes on as normally. In certain parts there is 
acute misery, hunger and disease. He recommends 


that three small children’s hospitals set up by English 
relief workers become the responsibility of the Service 
Committee; that an extension of relief to refugee chil- 
dren in southeastern Spain, and to civilians in the 
war-ruined villages near the front and in Madrid, con- 
stitute a principal undertaking. In Nationalist area 
there seems less need for food, but more for clothing 
and emergency supplies in the war zone, and for service 
to refugees returning to their homes. Outside of Spain 
there is constant need for aid in the refugee colonies, 
notably in France. The burden of their support is 
so great that there is acute lack of food and equipment. 
The approaching winter will aggravate suffering 
among the refugees to an extent not less than what 
they endured in the Spanish war zones. 

One of the knottiest problems in the tangle of 
Spain’s civil war is how to restore thousands of refugee 
Spanish children to their parents. For one reason 
or another these children have been carried away to 
foreign lands. In many cases their parents are want- 
ing them back, and the countries that gave them refuge 
are beginning to seek relief from the burden of their 
support. It is not so simple a matter as to put the 
children on ships and take them home. Political 
animosities, national pride, differences between com- 
mittees, and the disorder of war, all have a bearing on 
the problem. As part of their work in Spain Friends 
are called upon to assist in the orderly repatriation of 
children, especially those removed from the Basque 
provinces before the fall of Bilbao and Santander. 

Reporting to the Service Committee on his re- 
turn from Spain, Mr. Malin has brought a vivid pic- 
ture of the need for a reconciling influence in chaotic 
refugee conditions. Four thousand Basque children 
in England are proving to be a heavy burden on 
British committees that underwrote their mainte- 
nance. From fifty to sixty thousand Spanish refugees 
drain the resources of private and public charities in 
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France. As Franco troops have advanced in northern 
Spain, order has been restored in Bilbao and San- 
tander. In many instances parents are now prepared 
to care for their children in comparative peace and 
safety. However, these children were sent abroad to 
escape the régime that now controls their homeland. 
Those who were instrumental in taking them away are 
unwilling to return them without guarantees that the 
children will not be subject to Fascist domination. 

Deep-rooted differences must be bridged. Thou- 
sands of individual problems of adjustment must be 
solved. Machinery must be set in order to effect the 
restoration of children to homes where their parents 
can be located. It is a task that can be done only 
by persons acceptable to all factions. The unique 
position of Friends as impartial agents of good will 
in a world of conflict, lays upon the American Friends 
Service Committee the burden of becoming an in- 
strument for bringing together parents and children 
who have been torn apart by war. 

Life is far from monotonous for Miss Esther 
Farquhar, American Friends Service Committee rep- 
resentative in Murcia. Her letters are full of details 
concerning the feeding of refugee children, arranging 
for the care of sick children in a little makeshift 
hospital established by English workers, consulting 
officials to obtain supplies and equipment for the 
employment of refugee women in workshops, and a 
host of activities that touch the welfare of Murcia’s 
125,000 refugees. Since Miss Farquhar’s arrival in 
Spain efforts have been started to consolidate the 


work in Murcia as an American responsibility. This 
section received the brunt of the people who fled from 
Malaga, and has long been known as one of the most 
needy provinces. 

Assisting Miss Farquhar is a young American 
woman of Italian parentage who first went to Spain 
for English Friends and the International Save the 
Children Union of Geneva, Switzerland. Miss Eleanor 
Imbelli is now working jointly with Miss Farquhar. 
Their staunchest ally is Sr. Montalban, a Spanish 
trades union official who, first as a member of the 
local committee in charge of refugees and now on his 
own initiative, proves a pillar of strength and miracle 
worker in securing Spanish co-operation. His skill 
ranges from making bottle tops out of tin cans to dis- 
covering empty warehouses for storing of food sup- 
plies. Miss Farquhar writes that for $4.00 a month she 
now has the use of a completely equipped office and 
storeroom. Her milk bottles and baby food are a 
marked contrast to the beer barrels which once filled 
the building. 

The arrival in Valencia of ninety tons of food 
supplied by American generosity (shipped in addition 
to supplies furnished by the Friends Service Com- 
mittee) was an aid to the work in Murcia. A quantity 
of food was applied to the children’s hospital, under 
Miss Farquhar’s direction. The rest was distributed 
among children’s colonies and to the general popula- 
tion in Madrid. Also, American visitors representing 
committees sympathetic to the Government have en- 
livened the scene in Murcia. 


The Happy Hunting-Grounds 


Harriet G. Brown 


HE continent of America furnishes more systems 
of religion andJmythology than any other con- 
tinent and, strange to say, the aboriginal re- 

ligions of America correspond to the earliest forms of 
religions in the East. The lowest form was that of 
the people who lived on the shores of the Arctic Sea. 
The long night of darkness fostered superstition, as 
must also the ghostly, muttering icebergs, the roar 
and fury of the sea. 

The Eskimos, who lived in a cruel region where 
life was hard and men’s lives always in peril, whose 
land was bounded inland by frozen plains and seaward 
by icy waters, developed a form of religion which 
peopled the sea with savage monsters possessing su- 
pernatural powers. Perhaps it was because of the 
hardness of their lives that they considered birth 
and death as mere episodes of life, not its beginning 
and end. A soul, they thought, was the “owner” of 
the body and could be born and reborn indefinitely 
in either human or animal shape. 

The Totemism of the tribes living on the prairies 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains and as far north 
as Lake Winnipeg resembles that among the wild and 
wandering tribes of Arabia. Totemism was a mix- 
ture of ancestor and animal worship. Each clan had a 
totem. Some of the more common totems were the 
raven, wolf, eagle, bear, beaver, salmon, and the killer 
whale. The Indians did not worship the totem as an 
animal but as an ancestor who had taken this animal- 


form and been initiated by animal beings into their 
mysteries. The Indians who had the same totem felt 
that they were of one blood and bound together by 
common faith in this totem. 

There is no mythology more beautiful than that 
of the Navajoes who lived among the mountains of 
Colorado and Utah. Formerly they were hunters, 
but now they are shepherds. They worship the clouds, 
the sky, the rainbow, mountains, lakes, hills, birds, and 
other creatures. Their most interesting ceremony is 
one in which the swastika, or hooked cross, is used as a 
symbol of life. On the ends of the cross stood the 
divine forms. The body of the eastern god and the 
stalk of corn by him are white; the body of the south- 
ern god and the beanstalk by him are blue; the body 
of the western god and the pumpkin by his side are 
yellow; and the northern god and his tobacco plant 
are black, for these colors are sacred to these points of 
compass. Blue birds are the heralds of the morning 
and stand guard at the door of the house wherein the 
gods dwell. 

The Ojibwas believed that there was a life after 
death, a place of shadows, and that each person had 
a guardian spirit. In the mythology of nearly all the 
Indian tribes the creator was a white man, of virgin 
birth, who was in most cases born in the East. This 
came from personifying light. The beginning of the 
day was in the East, so was the creation. The fair 
man was the light of dawn, which is lost in the full 
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light of day. Sun-worship was common everywhere, 
but the sun was not the chief divinity. The Spirit of 
Light preceded and created the sun. 

Death in the New World comes through some 
primal choice, not, as in the Old World, as a punish- 
ment for disobedience. One legend tells us that when 
the Great Spirit was about to make men he sent two 
brothers to earth to build a ladder of stone from it to 
heaven. Half way up they were to make a pool for 
drink and a place for rest; near the top were to be 
two springs, one for drinking for internal purification, 
and the other for bathing for external cleansing. 
“When a man or woman grows old,” said Olelbis, the 
creator, “Jet him or her climb up to these fountains 
and bathe and drink, and youth will be restored.” 
Probably Ponce de Leon heard rumors of this legend 
and called the springs of Olelpanti the Fountain of 
Youth. But, the legend says, before the ladder was 
finished the coyote came along and persuaded Olelbis 
that if people had only to go up the ladder to gain 
youth they would lose happiness. “Joy at birth and 
grief for the dead is better,” the coyote said, and Olel- 
bis gave orders that the ladder should be destroyed. 
So death came into the world. The Blackfeet say that 
in the beginning of the world Old Man and Old Woman 
debated whether people should die. She said, “It is 
better to die so that we can be sorry for each other.” 

The Pawnee race thought that the Milky Way 
was the path which souls traveled after death. A 
soul, according to their mythology, went first to the 
North Star, which was at the north end of the celestial 
road. From there the spirit made its way to the 
Spirit Star of the South. ‘When the end of all things 
comes,” they said, “‘our people will be turned into 
small stars and fly to their home at the South Star.”’ 
The Algonkin myth tells of the Village of Souls. The 
trail to this was the Milky Way, which the Indians 
called the Pathway of Souls. It was guarded by 
watchers who cast into the abyss below those who had 
lived wicked lives. A Nootka legend says that a chief 
kept eternal life in a chest. Several times men tried 
to steal it and at last almost succeeded, and were 
punished by being doomed to mortality. 

The Iroquois thought of God as a great and power- 
ful and loving spirit who, when pleased with them, sent 
sunshine and showers, and when displeased sent 


fierce storms, floods and whirlwinds. The air was 
peopled with spirits, good and evil. The good helped 
the hunter procure game, gave him tireless strength and 
joy in the chase, made the lover successful, and gave 
him sons. The evil spirits, unless propitiated, brought 
trouble, pain, sickness and death. The Great Spirit, 
mindful of his own, had prepared a Happy Hunting- 
Ground where everyone should go after death. Here 
the Good Indian could live forever with his wives and 
papooses. He would know no weariness and he would 
always return from the chase with much game. 
But the bad Indian must wander aimlessly, for he 
would be always losing his way; if he put forth his hand 
to pluck grain, it vanished before he could grasp it, 
and he must always return from the chase wearied 
and sick at heart, for his arrows missed their mark. 

Where this Happy Hunting-Ground was and 
how the souls might reach it varied with the tribe. 
Some tribes thought that after death the soul must 
travel a winding road through dim twilight. Looking 
closely one might see the tracks of those who had 
just preceded the traveler. Along the way were sta- 
tioned several watchers who turned back any soul 
whose time had not yet come to enter the land of 
spirits. Each soul must cross on the trunk of a 
slender tree which served as a bridge across a deep 
chasm over a bottomless pit. This was easy for one 
who had lived a good life, but almost impossible for 
a bad soul. As the spirit drew near the entrance to the 
Happy Hunting-Ground he could hear laughing, talk- 
ing and singing, and as he came nearer still he could 
hear friends who had gone before calling his name. 

The Karok Indians, believing that the dying per- 
son would soon be with those who were in the Land of 
Light, used to whisper in his ear messages for de- 
ceased friends and relatives. 

The Kelta Indians thought that when one of their 
number died a little bird flew with his soul to the 
spirit-land. If it was the soul of a bad Indian a 
hawk swooped down and ate the bird and the soul, 
but if the Indian had been good, he would reach the 
spirit-land. 

The Indians who spoke of the Milky Way as the 
Pathway of the Dead used to keep fires burning for 
four days, during which time the spirit of the deceased 
was traveling over the dim trail. 


Quaker Work Camps 


John Gardner Greene 


T the Quaker work camps, scores of young people 
pay to work—and like it! They pay fees rang- 
ing from $40 to $60, depending on the length 

of the season. Last summer there were more than two 
hundred young men and women in this venture. There 
were camps in six different places in the East and 
South. 

The camps are for work, as their name implies, 
and not merely for talk and play. At most of them, 
the campers did hard physical work for seven or eight 
hours every week-day; when they were through with 
that kind of work they began to study. The average 
working day was ten or twelve hours long! In all the 
camps save one, the subjects for study were the pecul- 


iar problems of the district. There were plenty of these 
problems, for the camps were purposely located in 
parts of the country where the life of the people had 
been greatly upset, or was being readjusted. 
Administering the camps is an organization that. 
has many worth-while achievements to its credit— 
some of them being of an international character. 
There is probably no organization in American 
Protestantism—with the possible exception of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ—which has" 
shown so much imagination in its work as the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, and there is none in 
which the other denominations have such confidence 
The Service Committee was formed during the 
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World War to provide an opportunity for service in 
France by Quaker and other conscientious objectors. 
After the war, it did magnificent work in feeding 
children and doing other kinds of relief work in 
Russia, Germany, Austria, and Poland. In the mean- 
time, it began to help support centers of influence in 
various capitals abroad; and has just undertaken 
nonpartisan relief work in Spain, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Council and of the social agencies 
of various other denominations. 

Until the depression in this country, its work was 
largely of an international character; but since the de- 
pression began, the purpose of the Committee has 
expanded “to do what it could to prove the practica- 
bility of nonviolence and social co-operation, and to 
further constructive community work.” For in 1931, 
when many Friends felt that the Service Committee 
had no further reason for continuing its existence, 
there came an invitation from President Hoover to 
go into child-feeding work in the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky; and the invitation was ac- 
cepted. In 1931-32, there were about fifty people in 
the child-feeding work, which was expanded to cover 
some 640 communities in seven states where there 
was desperate need. 

When, in 1938, provision was made for subsist- 
ence homesteads as a part of the New Deal, Friends 
began to co-operate actively—and this was the be- 
ginning of the idea of the Quaker work camps. In 
1933, the Westmoreland (Pa.) Homestead was es- 
tablished, and as a result of negotiations between a 
group of Philadelphia Friends and the government, 
it was arranged that Quakers should go to Westmore- 
land to lay out a water-system—provided that the idea 
was first accepted by the community. At first there 
were many objections on the part of the homesteaders. 
The local committee sponsoring the homestead, con- 
sisting of local business and professional people, were 
very skeptical: were not the Friends going to be union 
organizers and agitators, they inquired? The home- 
steaders were suspicious: was it possible that these 
strangers would come out and work with them for 
nothing? It took much diplomacy to deal with these 
two groups; but suspicions were finally allayed, and 
the first Quaker work camp was born. 

There were about fifty in that camp, most of them 
college students, and the great majority of them were 
men. The men worked seven and a half hours every 
day, building a reservoir and laying out a water sys- 
tem. At one place, a ditch was dug twelve feet deep 

_ through shale rock! One of the men remarked, 
“After hitting the shale hard three or four times 
__ with a pick, there was just enough dust to blow away!” 

The women did cooking and housekeeping for the 
men. Plain, hard work forall! In the evenings, there 
_ were discussions which as a rule centered about the 

problems of the coal industry, labor troubles, home- 
 steads as the solution of unemployment, and so on. 
The campers heard representatives of all sides: of the 
rank and file, of the unions, and of the companies. 
_ And they visited the mines and the miners’ homes. 
A _ told, it was an extraordinarily stimulating ex- 
perience for the campers. Something of the enthu- 
‘siasm of the Friends’ venture in France during the 
war was recalled. A number of campers had gone be- 
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cause of the novelty of the idea, and because they 
hadn’t anything else in particular to do. They en- 
tered as complaisant liberals, but to some the ex- 
perience was a life-changing one. There is a world of 
difference between reading about a social problem in 
the cloistered comfort of a college library, and study- 
ing the problem in the field. 

In 1935, the year after the initial experiment was 
undertaken, there were three camps: two of them in 
coal-mining regions, and the third at the Karl Mackley 
Apartments in Philadelphia’s industrial district of 
Kensington. At the latter—a housing project de- 
veloped partly by the government and partly by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers—the ‘‘camp- 
ers’ built a playground for the children, and thus, as 
in other ways, learned much about the human prob- 
lems of the textile industry. 

In 1936, there were still more camps; in 1937 there 
were slx. 

(1) In Fayette County, Pennsylvania, the Service 
Committee has started a rehabilitation project for 
about fifty families of unemployed and partly-em- 
ployed miners, a project to which some of the more 
enlightened coal operators have contributed most 
generously. Here the campers built poultry houses 
and a barn, laid out roads and a water system. They 
worked seven hours a day in this way, and spent most 
of their evenings studying the problems of the coal 
industry in much the same manner as the Westmore- 
land campers of 1934. The men lived in buildings 
that are later to be used as poultry houses, a fact 
which greatly impressed one distinguished European 
visitor, who declared that, as a result of seeing—and 
living in—such accommodations, he had an enhanced 
respect for American standards of living, and from then 
on would eat American chicken with increased re- 
gard! 

(2) About ninety miles south of Memphis at 
Hill House, Mississippi, is the Delta Co-operative 
Farm. The farm was organized to help displaced 
sharecroppers; and the Quaker “‘campers”’ were help- 
ing the experiment in various ways: by building and 
equipping a playground and a guest house, and by 
constructing a bridge so that the workers could get 
to more land. 

(3) Another “camp” was situated at the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild in Philadelphia. This is in a 
neighborhood in which Bohemians, Russians, Poles 
and Lithuanians used to be the dominant racial ele- 
ments, but which is coming to be more and more oc- 
cupied by Negroes. There is soon to be a new head 
worker, and it is hoped that the “campers” will have 
made her program more effective because of their 
efforts. They were helping to remodel some buildings 
for the settlement and were doing some playground 
supervision. 

(4) In the Tennessee Valley Authority district, 
several miles out from New Tazewell, Tennessee (near 
Norris Dam), there is an abandoned CCC camp. This 
summer there was a contingent of young men and 
women working there under the auspices of the Ser- 
vice Committee. The men worked at plugging sink- 
holes in a fish-rearing pool and making a dam for a 
similar pool, under the direction of TVA engineers. 
This was very strenuous work—part of it involving 
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digging through rock as much as twenty feet to 
discover sink-holes. The women, besides doing the 
cooking, laundry, and cleaning work, did recreational 
and educational work among the natives in the sur- 
rounding mountains. Occasionally the campers visited 
the mountaineers in their homes; occasionally the 
natives came to the camp for an evening of enter- 
tainment. The general field for discussion and study 
was the function of a government in the rehabilita- 
tion of a whole area such as the one they were living 
in; there were lectures by TVA officials and by public 
utility officials who felt that the government was 
competing against them unfairly. There were week- 
end projects, as well, such as visits to Norris Dam 
and other parts of the area, and an occasional moun- 
tain-climbing expedition. 

(5) In the TVA district there was also a camp for 
younger men, most of them high-school students, 
with a sprinkling of college freshmen and sophomores. 
These campers lived in tents, and their work consisted 
of developing a recreational center around a TVA 
lake. Like the members of the senior TVA camp, they 
also studied the characteristic problems of the region. 

(6) The “camp” at the Friends’ Indian School, 
Quaker Bridge, New York, was different from the 
others in several respects. It was made up of about 
twenty-five carefully-selected representatives of the 
three largest ‘‘historic peace churches’: the Mennon- 
ites, the Church of the Brethren (Dunkards), and the 
Society of Friends. The object of this camp was only 
secondarily to do useful physical labor; its primary 
aim was to study the question of war and peace—and 
particularly ways in which these three denominations 
could co-operate in a war crisis. Much planning of 
a lasting nature was accomplished; and the fact that 
highly-placed officials of all three denominations were 
campers or visitors will do much to spread the in- 
fluence of this unique venture—the first undertaking 
made jointly by these denominations since the re- 
construction days following the World War. 

The members of the Quaker work camps are very 
carefully selected. Each applicant must fill out a 
four-page blank, and give four references; and each of 
the persons referred to must fill out a blank giving 
information about the applicant. Every reasonable 
effort is made to have groups of campers who har- 
monize well with one another. 

All told, there were over two hundred campers 
this summer, of whom approximately forty were 
in the Junior TVA Camp. The campers were mostly 
college and graduate students, and recent graduates. 
They came from more than sixty different colleges, and 
(in the Junior TVA Camp) more than thirty high and 
boarding schools. Over half the states in the Union 
were represented; and there were campers as well 
from Great Britain, Germany, Hungary, and Finland. 

About twenty-eight percent of the campers this 
summer were Friends. Many other denominations— 


including Catholics and Jews—were represented. 
Only two of the directors were Quakers. Though the 
camps are under the direction of a denominational 
agency, no effort is made to proselyte. To many of 
the campers, the “silent worship” of the Friends has 
proved congenial; others have preferred “‘programmed 
meetings;” but at most of the camps, a variety of 


forms of worship was agreed upon by the members. 

Elaborate precautions were taken to insure the 
well-being of the campers. Each of them had to pre- 
sent a certificate of inoculation—or else be inoculated 
after his arrival. By a ruling of the committee in 
charge, there had to be a dietitian and a graduate 
nurse in each camp. 

The experiment of the work camps is being looked 
upon with great favor by certain outside agencies. 
For example, Princeton’s School of Public Affairs 
provided scholarships for two of its students this 
summer, who this fall are expected to report to the 
faculty on their work. Other educational and church 
organizations have sent members to the camps on 
scholarships. 

One of the most interesting features of this ex- 
periment is the outside educational leadership provided 
by the Service Committee. During the first two or 
three weeks of the camps, the Service Committee 
sent around men and women “‘on circuit,” as it were, 
to explain the philosophy of the camps; and, later 
on, it sent lecturers who supplemented the talks of 
local people. 

It is the Committee’s policy not to determine the 
exact subjects of the lectures, merely to decide in a 
general way what each speaker should discuss. The 
speakers are told, in effect: ‘““Do not prepare your 
talks in advance word for word; live and work in the 
camps, find out in this way what the campers really 
need and want, then use your judgment about what 
to say,—always keeping within the general field laid 
down for you.” 

Among those furnishing this type of leadership 
this summer were Brooke Anderson, Y. M. C. A. 
secretary at Brown University; Pierre Ceresole, the 
Swiss engineer who founded and still leads the “‘Vol- 
untary Service for Peace Work” camps in Europe; 
Harry M. Fife, head of the department of economics 
at Middlebury College; Warren Mullin, labor secretary 
of the National Council for the Prevention of War; 
Bertram Pickard, an authority on international af- 
fairs, and for many years the leader of the Friends 
Center in Geneva; Eyler N. Simpson, secretary of the 
School of Public Affairs at Princeton University; and 
Dr. F. Wilhelm Sollmann, who was minister of the 
interior in two Stresemann cabinets. 

Such, in brief, have been the Quaker work camps. 
On the whole, there seems to be no doubt but that the 
objects striven for were attained: 

(1) To emphasize the necessary connection be- 
tween religious reality and its social and economic 
expression. 

(2) To apply laboratory methods to the study of 
social and economic problems—in other words, to 
study these problems ‘‘on the ground,” rather than in 
a library hundreds of miles away. As one commen- 
tator said of one of these experiments: “The camp 
is really a laboratory for theory ... . an excellent 
opportunity to quit the realm of theory for the acid 
test of practice.” 

(8) To study methods by which problems of 
social and economic conflict can be settled by non- 
violent means. 

(4) To find ways in which pacifists may, during 
both war and peace time, make positive rather than 
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negative contributions to the communities in which 
they live. 

(5) To help break down class barriers in regions 
where these barriers have become undesirably divisive. 

(6) To have young people in relatively easy cir- 
cumstances understand how it is to do seven or eight 
hours of hard physical work every day. 

(7) To give these young people a chance to par- 
ticipate in some of the outstanding social experiments 
of the day. 

No one can tell how this brilliant idea of the 
Quaker work camps may be modified, or how widely 
the experiment may be copied. But this much is cer- 
tain: that the camps have in general proved to be of 
high educational value to the campers, and also to 
the communities in which they have been located. 

. ok * * 


FIRST PROTESTANT SERVICE IN GREENBELT, MD. 
Louis C. Bessemer 


INCE Greenbelt, Uncle Sam’s fifteen million dollar com- 

munity, has received considerable national publicity during 

the past few months, it occurred to me that someone might 

appreciate knowing about the first religious service held by 

Protestants in this community. I saw no reporters present and 
therefore made a few notes. 

In this federally-financed town, regarded as America’s first 
“planned”’ community, land has been reserved for the construc- 
tion of churches for tenants of any denomination who desire 
them. 

The first “400,” however, who live here now hold generally 
to the opinion that one central community church for all Prot- 
estants in the area will serve the purpose for religious education 
and worship. It is the tendency among Catholics here, who 
number probably about a quarter of the population, to receive 
exclusive benefits of the Catholic priesthood who serve Green- 
belt from Berwyn, Md. From a brief investigation, it appears 
that about ten families here adhere to the Jewish faith, and they 
may be served later by Washington or Baltimore rabbis. Thus 
far approximately 140 families have joined the Greenbelt “‘first 
families,’’ who began moving into the town October 1, 1937. 
In the near future 882 families are scheduled to move into homes 
in Greenbelt from metropolitan and suburban Washington. 
Only about half of those living here are employed in federal 
government departments in Washington. Practically every type 
of interest and profession is represented by the families who are 
regarded in the low-income groups; salaries usually range from 
$1,000 to $2,000 per annum. All business enterprises in the 
“heart” of the town are located in beautifully designed model 
structures. Business is organized on a non-profit consumer- 
co-operative program, financed by the Consumer Distribution 
Corporation, founded by Edward A. Filene. 

Greenbelt opened the doors of its public school auditorium 
for the first religious service Sunday, November 14, at eleven 
o’clock. 

The preacher was Dr. Worth M. Tippy, a lifelong friend of 
Dr. W. W. Alexander, Administrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Washington. Roy S. Braden, community 
manager at Greenbelt, introduced Dr. Tippy as an outstanding 
pastor of Methodist churches in Indianapolis, Cleveland, and 
New York. 

Establishment of a community church in which all denomi 
tions may be represented is being worked out as a project with 
the co-operation of twenty-one ministers and the Washington 
Federation of Churches. 

Dr. L. §. Dodson of the University of Maryland has been 
invited in to organize a program of religious education through 
the Sunday school of the new community church. Dr. Dodson 
is an extension rural sociologist who has carried on religious 


education activities in recent years at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The religious service opened with the song, “How Firm a 
Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord,” by the congregation and a 
temporary choir organized by Mrs. O. M. Johnson, one of the 
“first settlers” of Greenbelt, and Mrs. George Barr, pianist. 

Silver-haired Dr. Tippy, who served for twenty years as 
executive secretary of the Federal Council of Churches in Amer- 
ica, offered prayer, and the congregation joined in repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

A portion of Psalm 19 was read: ‘‘The statutes of the Lord 
are right, and rejoice the heart; the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, and giveth light unto the eyes.” . . . . ‘Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditation of my heart be always acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.”’ 

The congregation was reminded that Canon Phelps Stokes 
and Mrs. Stokes of Washington Cathedral at Mount St. Albans, 
near Washington, had kindly loaned to the new church group a 
set of hymnals and a beautiful altar cloth. Boys and girls in the 
community took up an offering. 

Dr. Tippy read from the Bible portions of St. John’s vision 
of the Holy City. Dr. Tippy regards this portion of scripture as 
important prophecy couched in the terms of symbolism. He 
gave his interpretation of what meaning the symbolism has to- 
day in creating a better world order. 

While the sun brilliantly streamed through the high windows 
of the auditorium, Dr. Tippy reminded his audience of the dark- 
ness and distress that trouble people in many parts of the world. 
He referred particularly to the hardships suffered by millions in 
metropolitan areas who are denied sanitation, sunlight, and 
beautiful landscaping which the people enjoy here in Greenbelt. 

He struck a continuous note of good cheer by reminding his 
listeners that vast programs of economic reform, new techno- 
logical developments, and new patterns of social control, are 
all making way for the better world envisioned by the prophets 
of old. 

Those who give themselves up to service for the common 
good, without regard to any reward, Dr. Tippy believes are the 
very living sons of God who would usher in the Kingdom of 
God, which he believes is the Kingdom of Beauty, or the Brother- 
hood of Man, wherever people meet in true fellowship. 

* * * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


HE ninetieth annual Convention met in Oaklandon church on 

Friday evening, November 5, for the occasional sermon. 
The Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Muncie, and Manchester church, preached a sermon emphasizing 
the great need for religious liberals in our day, and deploring the 
widespread indifference. He presided at the communion service 
which foliowed, assisted by Theodore F. Schlaegel and Glenn 
Bolander. The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was 

9.78. 
: The State Sunday School Convention met on Saturday 
morning, with devotional service led by Miss Luanna Wilson 
of Salem church. Arthur Morris presided at the business session 
which followed, including reports from local schools and a report 
of recent meetings of the General Sunday School Association in 
Chicago, by the Rev. Donald Evans of Clinton, IIl. 

The business session of the State Convention opened at 
10.45 with twenty-three delegates from seven churches. 

Following the president’s address reports from officers and 
churches were heard. One of the outstanding reports was to the 
effect that the Deios H. Thompson Home for Aged Women had 
been closed during the year, and the State Convention released 
as trustees of the Home. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Association held a 
brief session before noon, with Mrs. Bernice Hoover presiding. 
The reports indicated much good work had been done. 

Ladies of the church served luncheon, after which the State 
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Convention resumed reports from churches and took up reports 
cf committees. 

Resolutions were adopted extending appreciation to the Oak- 
landon parish, to the state officers for faithful service and to the 
speakers for their valuable contributions to the program. 

Resolutions were also adopted in appreciation of the work of 
the late Andrew J. Barnes as treasurer of the Convention and of 
the faithful and efficient work of Dr. Roger F, Etz, as General 
Convention Secretary and Superintendent. 

Recommendations were adopted to open dormant churches 
and that a field adviser be appointed by the president; that 
churches be instructed to make every effort to utilize the latent 
power of our youth in church service; that our members be given 
ample opportunity to subscribe to the Christian Leader and be 
urged to co-operate in all ways with all denominational enter- 
prises; that an effort be made to send ministers and laymen to 
all denominational meetings; that the Convention give financial 
as well as moral support to the Mid-West Institute at Turkey 
Run and that all churches be urged to send representatives; that 
the tenure of office of all State Convention officers be limited to 
a term of five years, but said officers be eligible to re-election 
at the expiration of one year, this plan to be effective at the an- 
nual election in 1938, except that one half the members of the 
present Board be retained the first year under this plan; that 
we endorse the recommendation adopted by the General Con- 
vention that the secretary of each State Convention immediately 
acquire the records and membership lists of any parish which may 
be discontinued, and these records be kept in the archives of the 
State Convention; that members of discontinued churches be 
communicated with throughout the state and that they be asked 
to contribute to some organization therein. 

The Rev. Donald K. Evans gave a very helpful address 
on ‘Building the Church School,” and Mrs. Stanley Manning 
gave us a wider knowledge of our missionary program. 

The banquet on Saturday evening was well attended. This 
was made the occasion for a Young People’s Christian Union and 
Mid-West Institute Rally. Kyle Peters of the local church in- 
troduced Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, dean of Mid-West Institute, who 
led a discussion of the work of the Union and Institute activities. 

On Sunday morning the Rev. Sidney R. HEsten gave an in- 
teresting address in connection with the church school. 

The place of meeting in 1938 and preacher of the occasional 
sermon were left to the decision of the Board. 

Officers were all re-elected excepting one trustee, who could 
not continue. President, Theodore F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis; 
vice-president, Arthur Morris, Syracuse; secretary, Pearl M. 
Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, Glenn Bolander, Oaklandon; 
trustees, the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, Dr. Otto 
Hamilton, Oaklandon, Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, Indianapolis. 

Fellowship Committee: the Rev. Sidney R. Esten, Indianap- 
olis; the Rev. A: W. McDavitt, Muncie; the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 
Indianapolis; Paul Hamilton, Oaklandon; Osear Vogt, Indian- 
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“THE OPEN DOOR’”’ 


Apropos the editorial in a recent issue of The Christian Leader 
entitled, ‘“‘The Open Door,” the article in the same journal about 
the fascinating experiences of Dr. John van Schaick in opening 
the church at Beards Hollow for summer services of worship, and 
the article by Dr. Patterson in the Leader on the work at South 
Chatham, N. H., the last two summers, I bring a bit of additional 
testimony. 

Discovered many years ago by a few venturesome lovers of 
nature and rediscovered annually by others, South Chatham is 
in a delightful vacation area in the White Mountains. Situated 
at the foot of Kearsarge Mountain and along the shores of two 
pine-edged lakes there is a constantly increasing summer colony. 
Here are two excellent camps for adults—Haslam Camp and 
Bemis Camp. Here also are two admirable camps for girls and 
boys—Chatham Woods Camp for girls and Camp Ettawah for 
boys. 


At Bemis Camp, Albert C. Niles, a theological student at 
St. Lawrence University, has worked the last four summers as a 
guide. In between Bemis Camp and Haslam Camp, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Harold H. Niles and their sons have had the rare priv- 
ilege each year of spending part of their vacation in an attractive 
cabin made available by Dr. and Mrs. Fessenden L. Day, mem- 
bers of the Universalist church in Bridgeport, Conn. (Mrs. 
Day is a sister of Miss Emily Haslam of Stamford, Conn., who 
operates the Haslam Camp.) In a house near by, the Rev. and 
Mrs. George A. Mark of Leominster, Mass., with their son and 
daughter, have passed the last two summers. In another cabin 
on top of a hill, the Rev. and Mrs. Isaac Smith of Lowell, Mass., 
spent this last vacation. 

There is no church in South Chatham. 

Last summer, the holding of services of worship on Sunday 
mornings was tried. So gratifying was the response of the 
people that this year services were held again during the summer 
season, the preachers being Dr. George F. Patterson, the Revs. 
Thomas M. Mark, Helene Ulrich, Isaac Smith, George A. Mark, 
Harold H. Niles and Mr. Albert C. Niles. 

In the rustic dance-hall at Bemis Camp where the noise of 
merry-makers, dancing the old as well as the new steps, was 
heard on Saturday nights, the familiar music of the church and 
the message of the gospel were heard on Sunday mornings. 

Swept and cleaned, then brightened with fragrant flowers 
and gleaming candles, the dance-hall became a church. Down 
the aisle of trees, over the carpet of pine-needles, up the steps and 
into the church filed the congregation. There were the boys 
and girls in the camp-costumes of Ettawah and Chatham Woods, 
ready to take their places in the choir—-the girls having hiked 
up the road and the boys having paddled across the lake; there 
were the musicians who contributed their talents; there were 
year-round citizens from the farms, their hands gnarled and their 
backs bent by the lifelong battle with the elements; there were 
guests from Haslam and Bemis Camps—some in Sunday dress, 
others in the sports attire of shorts and sweaters; there were 
members of the summer colony from the cabins round about. 
Out of the dance hall church floated the silvery notes of the Dox- 
ology played on the trumpet by Donald Mark. The eall to 
worship sounded. In the ancient habit of the race, men and 
women and young people of many creeds and faiths bowed their 
heads and opened their hearts to the Eternal God. It was 
Sunday—the Lord’s Day—at South Chatham. 

Koehn 
* * * 


IMPRISONED MOCKING-BIRD 
Charlies Gustav Girelius 
They have imprisoned you, poor mocking-bird, 
Enclosed you in a little cage on Toulouse Street, 
Where no trees are growing, nor flowers. 
You have only the hot street in sight and bare walls, 
And a pair of good wings that you cannot use. 
You sing a cheerless song, and no wonder, 
Since you were created for the open spaces 
Where you might spread wide your wings, 
\ And warble your medley of exultant songs. 
I pity you, and I pity those who hold you captive, 
For they also are imprisoned in that tiny cage with you. 
They have no freedom in their souls who deny freedom— 
To a mocking-bird! 


But perhaps it may be some poor unfortunate— 
Possibly a child, crippled or sick or blind, 

Who in sheer desperation has shut you in, 

Because she cannot go where free birds sing, 

And must comfort herself with your plaintive song. 
(How seldom we realize our neighbor’s troubles!) 
But, even so, I pity you, 

And I pity those who hold you captive, 

Only it is a compassionate, kindly pity! 


New Orleans, La. 
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Reactions of Our Readers ‘ 


MORE ABOUT ST. PETERSBURG 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest your editorial in regard to the First 
Avenue Methodist Church of this city and its minister, the 
Rey. Paul Hortin. 

As a winter resident I am aware of the church conditions 
and feel that your statement needs a little expanding. 

What you wrote is absolutely true, only you confine the 
condition to one church. This city of forty thousand inhabitants 
entertains each winter about one hundred thousand guests, who, 
as a rule, are elderly people accustomed to going to church. They 
fill to overflowing most of the churches. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with its beautiful 
edifice, is the most prosperous. 

All of the principal churches, at the height of the tourist 
season, have from three to five congregations a Sunday number- 
ing, all told, thousands. 

What is even more noteworthy in this orthodox South is 
the fact that the United Liberal Church, under the able and 
efficient leadership of the Rev. George Gilmour and his charming 
wife, during the height of the season fills its ample audi- 
torium. 

This is a church-going city, because part of the year it is 
filled with a class of Northern people who believe in the church 
and support it. 

W. M. Backus. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


* * 


COMMENDS AN EDITORIAL OF E.H. L. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in the Leader of Nov. 6, over the well known 
initials E. H. L., hits the nail on the head, hits it several times in 
fact. The sentiments expressed are refreshing, as well as the 
boldness of the action. More strength to his pen. One telling 
statement, the one about ‘‘a smug fellowship of timid time- 
servers,’ should be considered prayerfully by any whom it fits. 
It is a warning to everyone who reads it. Unless the great body 
of those who profess to be Universalists are consistently radical 
(pardon, liberal) the denomination will fade out of the picture. 
To stay in the forefront of liberal religion Universalism must be 
radical, and the time to show it is overdue. 

Universalism is the product of radicals. Hosea Ballou was 
one of the greatest radicals of his day. Brought up in a Baptist 
family, his father a preacher and a pillar of that church, Hosea 
espoused the faith of the muci, maligned Universalists and entered 
the pulpit. Nor did that satisfx his radical bent—s family trait 
—for he proceeded to revamp Universalist belief as he found it, 
to become its greatest exponent. 

As Universalist ministers are not wont to stray into theolog- 
ical heresy, the radicalism noted must be of the economic type. 
To take up the Leader I laid down the book, “‘The Social Gospel 
and the Christian Cultus,’’ by Charles Clayton Morrison. I 
was reading his comment on the acticn oi more than 600 Congre- 
gational ministers at their convention in Ohio, in 1932, in passing 
some radical resolutions. He says: ‘The resolutions which were 
adopted read like a veritable charter for a Christian social order. 
Three major issues stood out in the discussions and the resolu- 
tions. One was the question of war; the second was the ques- 
tion of the relation of conscience and the state; and the third was 
the character of our capitalistic economic system. On the first 
two issues there was exciting debate and a substantial minority 
vote. In the resolutions dealing with the economic issue the 
vote was practically unanimous. In respect to war the con- 
vention voted: to renounce completely the whole warsystem. . . . 
On the economic question the report adopted by the Ohio minis- 
ters opens with an extended analysis of capitalism. Against 


_ capitalism three principal indictments are brought in the name 
of the human values which religion is set to conserve—that it 


has led to unbridled individualism in business practices; that it 
has led to the exaltation of profit as the chief end of business; and 
that it has made competition its chief method of action.” 

He observes that the action taken was by ministers, not 
laymen, that ‘‘these men regard the reconstruction of the social 
order as of the very essence of the Christian gospel. But they 
find it impossible to introduce into their pulpits and their parish 
work anything more than the faintest suggestion of the social 
ideal which burns in their hearts.” The elections that have oc- 
curred recently appear to show that laymen of all fellowships 
have progressed far beyond the point noted by Morrison five 
years ago. Let the ministers take courage and go to it. 

W.S. K. 


* * 


A UNITED CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In response to the urgent request of representative minis- 
ters and laymen, I have accepted the chairmanship of the Sponsor- 
ing Committee for a united Christmas appeal which the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America is making in behalf 
of those who are suffering most from the national and racial an- 
tagonisms in the world today. I shall be glad if you will print 
this letter in your columns as a means of letting your readers 
know about this great venture in Christian good will. 

The pent-up feelings of the Christians of America and their 
desire to do something about the present tragedies in the world 
must have a practical outlet. The one plan on which they can 
all agree is to unite in caring for those who are in deepest distress 
throughout the world. The birthday of Christ affords the best 
of all opportunities both for a Christian witness to a war-torn 
world and for sacrificial giving in the spirit of Christ. 

Three great groups of sufferers are to be included in the 
joint appeal: countless civilian victims of the war in China, the 
children on both sides of the civil war in Spain, and the Christian 
German refugees who have been impoverished and forced to 
leave their homes as a result of the cruel laws against “‘non- 
Aryans.” 

The united appeal of the Federal Council will support and 
reinforce in every way the separate relief appeals made by several 
communions, and opportunity will be given to designate any gift 
for the special fund of any denomination. Gifts not otherwise 
designated will be turned over to established and well-recog- 
nized Christian agencies working in each of the three fields. 
The money for China will be expended through such agencies as 
are designated by tne Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; the contributions for Spain will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the American Friends Service Committee (Quaker); the 
contributions for the German refugees will be administered 
through the American Committee for Christian German Ref- 
ugees. 

The Christmas appeal wil! be made through local churches, 
and it is hoped that all pastors will plan now for a share in this 
movement through an offering on the Sunday before Christmas 
or, if it be more convenient, on some other Sunday in December. 
The goal of the appeal is an offering, whether large or small, from 
every congregation in America as a part of a united testimony 
of Christian love and sympathy. 

A distinguished group of the most trusted leaders in all major 
communions hs agreed to join in sponsoring the appeal, includ- 
ing Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker (Episcopal), Dr. William 
Hiram Foulkes (Presbyterian), Dr. Earle V. Pierce (Northern 
Baptist), President George W. Richards (Evangelical and Re- 
formed), Bishop Edwin H. Hughes (Methodist Episcopal), Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones (Quaker), Dr. P. O. Bersell (Lutheran), Dean 
Frederick D. Kershner (Disciples of Christ), Dr. Ivan Lee Holt 
(Methodist Episcopal, South), Bishop Paul de Schweinitz 
(Moravian), Rt. Rev. Peter Bryce (United Church of Canada), 
President Albert W. Palmer (Congregational), President Walter 
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L. Lingle (Southern Presbyterian), President Wynand Wichers 
(Reformed in America), Dr. James H. Straughan (Methodist 
Protestant), Dr. A. R. Robinson (United Presbyterian). Out- 
standing laymen and women are also associated with them, like 
Charles P. Taft, William Allen White, Mary E. Woolley, John 
Foster Dulles, Grace Abbott, Isaiah Bowman, Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, William E. Sweet, James M. Speers, Walter Dill Scott 
and Louis J. Taber. 
John R. Mott. 


* * 


THE MOCKING-BIRD AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The subject of “‘The Imprisoned Mocking-bird” is a bird I 
actually saw one day as I was walking in an unattractive part of 
the French Quarter. 

The mocking-bird has become very familiar since I came 
South. In my part of the city they are in constant evidence, 
but naturally they are not singing much just now. Yet they do 
sing a little on warm days even now, and I have heard them at 
Christmas time. They are wonderful birds, but their one fault 
is that, where they are numerous, as they are in New Orleans, 
they drive other birds away. The redbird (cardinal), stays, 
however, and so does the blue jay! The English sparrow ap- 
pears not to be disturbed, for the reason, I imagine, that it nests 
in eaves of houses and does not compete for the use of the trees. 
The robins would naturally not be welcome to the mocking- 
birds, but I am not sure whether the robins want to stay. Last 
winter, the rohins came into the city by the thousands and cer- 
tainly were then more than a match for the mocking-birds. 
But I suppose they are belligerent only during the breeding 
season. Anyway, the robins left as spring approached. 

The Leader is always a welcome visitor. I read the editorials 
eagerly. 

I am finding work in New Orleans interesting, and more 
and more I am becoming identified with various activities in 
the city. Just now, I am one of the Community Chest speakers. 
But I have not gotten away for a long time, and I am wanting to 
see Boston and New England once more. 

Chas. G. Girelius. 


The above personal letter from the pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of New Orleans, published only in part, explains 
the origin of the beautiful little poem in this issue. 

The Editor. 


* * 


NOMINATES UNCLE WALT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The opinion of an unknown man from down among the 
Carolina mountains as to who should be our next General Super- 
intendent is probably of very little value. Yet Iam tempted to 
doff the garment of my alleged modesty and rush into print with 
a nominating speech. That speech would sound something like 
this. 

We face a critical hour in the history of our Church (with 
apologies to the many and varied politicians from whom this 
somewhat hoary statement is stolen). The old theological war 
is over. I say this despite the fact that down where I live or 
up where I live (the elevation being around 3,000 feet) the fires 
of hell are still more heated than we need to warm our hands and 
feet these chilly autumn mornings. We can get no thrill out of 
fighting our fathers’ battles over again. 

Also we have been wandering in a wilderness. This is no 
reflection upon our leaders these last years. I believe that Dr. 
Etz has done a heroic job; that he has kept us from disintegrating 
altogether; that we are a stronger and more effective Church 
than we would have been without his loyal service. But these 
have been wilderness years, but now we glimpse the new frontiers 
of a promised land. What we need is a leader to take us across 
those frontiers into that land. 

That means we need a man who can make us see the oppor- 
tunities which face us as a Church, give us the nerve and the 


courage to meet those opportunities, show us how to harness our 
faith to the world’s need, how to answer its ery for a spiritual 
leadership. I believe we have such a man, a man of the hour 
(again with apologies to the politicians). A few years ago I sat. 
in a New York State Convention and listened to an address that 
made me feel that it was worth while to serve in and through the 
Universalist Church. It was at a time when I was beginning to. 
wonder. Might it not be just as well to go into some other 
church, ‘or perhaps abandon the ministry altogether? But this: 
address made me feel that it was worth while trying again. The 
speaker never knew it, but I was impressed as I never had been. 
before. I felt then and I feel now that that man ought to serve: 
the whole denomination rather than a single parish. It is rather 
tough on his church, but they have had him now for a long term. 
of years, so should be ready to make the sacrifice and surrender 
him to a larger work. So to whomever it may concern I nominate 
as our next General Superintendent the man whom his friends: 
cali Uncle Walt, Dr. Macpherson of Joliet. 

After reading this letter, Mr. Editor, you may think I have 
spoiled a good politician to make not so good a preacher. But 
that is how one humble worker in our Church feels about the: 
next General Superintendent. 

George C. Boorn. 

Inman’s Chapel, N.C. 


* x 


THERE WAS NO MORE SEA 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I am still making a study of the allegories of the Bible, and 
recently my attention was called to a prophecy which seems to: 
apply to the problems of the present day, showing the remedy. 

First, I want to quote from “Christus Victor,” by Dr. Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge: 


When from the language of the Orient, 

So warm with symbol and hyperbole, 

Thy words to our cold, Western speech are brought, 
How oft do men their better meaning miss, 

To dogma, crystalize thine imagery! 


Rev. 21 : 1: ‘And I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for 
the first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and there 
was no more sea.”’ 

I am sure our preachers have considered the first part of 
this prophecy, but I want to call their attention to the last five 
words. They assumed a new meaning for me when I found 
under the heading, “‘Symbolical Language of Scripture,” in our 
Bible Helps, the meaning of the word ‘‘sea’’ as used in this case: 
“‘Sea—Nations of the earth; turbulence.”’ 

I think all will see the new meaning this places upon this: 
passage. When the national barriers are removed, the tur- 
bulence of the present world will pass away, and we shall have a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

This may not be new to many of you, but it is worth consid- 
ering now. 

W. H. Rollins. 

Cleburne, Texas. 

* * 


“TRAGEDY OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Upon reading Brother Ledyard’s doleful opinion of the 
Convention I rise to remark how very fortunate it is that he was: 
not given the task of describing the succulent and nutritious 
oyster, for he might have said—‘‘The oyster is a flinty, rough, 
repulsive bivalve, with an interior a disgusting pulp, largely 
water. Oysters have their proper place at the stonecrusher, but. 
not elsewhere.” 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


P. S. As to those “anemic’”’ resolutions, Preston Bradley 
was simply “smart” when he called them that. 
HARE 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HOME CO-OPERATION IN THE MID- 
WEST 


Certainly the evidence that our church 
schools are making a real attempt to build 
closer home co-operation is piling up on 
every side. Here in the Middle West, 
where I have been meeting with our school 
leaders both before and since the Chicago 
Convention, it has been a real satisfaction 
to find that in five out of the ten parishes 
already visited I have been asked to meet 
with parents’ or mothers’ groups. Some 
of these groups were unorganized, just 
gathered for the occasion, but with the 
real hope that out of the gathering would 
come a sense of need which could be met 
by organization and study. In other 
parishes groups holding regular meetings 
shifted their dates so that I might be with 
them and see them in action. 

When I was in Joliet, Ill., a year ago, 
it was my privilege to share an evening 
meeting with a representative of the Chi- 
eago Child Study Association, whose at- 
titude and discourse I found most help- 
ful for a mothers’ study group within the 
church. This time she was again present 
for her visit with the club on one of the 
days which I spent in Joliet. Through 
most of the months of the year, this local 
group spends its time in studying and 
sharing helpful books and articles which 
will help them to better meet the needs of 
their growing children. And no smal] part 
of this is their religious needs—still pri- 
marily the responsibility of the home. 

At Avon the mothers of the church 
school pupils were invited to a Saturday 
afternoon tea at the home of one of the 
teachers—herself a mother. While we did 
not have a large group, nora representative 
group, we did have an interested group. 
I talked with them about what mothers’ 
clubs and parents’ groups could do to 
further the work of both the church and 
its school, as well as what some are al- 
ready doing. They were interested in that, 
as well as in discovering for themselves 
greater resources from which to meet the 
needs of their own children religiously. 
When the question of organization was 
mentioned by Mrs. McKnight, it developed 
that there is no child study group of any 
kind in the community at present, though 
attempts have been made from time to 
time to establish one. It seemed a real 
possibility that one might be started at this 
time, providing it is carefully thought 
through in advance and all details cared 
for as to program and scope before it is 
launched. 

In Peoria the Mothers’ Club changed 
its regular meeting date so that I might be 
with them. I do not know how long this 
organization has been in existence, but 


that it is an accepted part of parish affairs 


is no question. It was guest day, and a 
L 


number of mothers, not members, were in 
attendance. After a delicious pot-luck 
luncheon in the home of one of the mem- 
bers, the business meeting was efficiently 
cared for by the president. Following 
this, I was given an opportunity to report 
on what other mothers’ clubs are doing, 
why and how. Many questions were asked 
and quite a time spent in discussion. 
Among other things I suggested that 
mothers’ clubs and parents’ classes have a 
real opportunity to act as sponsors of the 
church school. Theirs is the privilege of 
discovering the needs of the school, in 
leadership, in equipment, and in purpose. 
No other group is better equipped to help 
establish attitudes toward the school, nor 
better able to furnish leadership for it. 

I visited Galesburg a year ago, follow- 
ing the State Convention. An attempt was 
made, for the first time, to get parents and 
teachers together. We did not have a large 
group, but those who came were interested. 
The idea “‘took,’’ and in the spring another 
meeting was arranged, at which Rev. 
Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, was 
the leader. The importance of such an or- 
ganization to their church and school was 
felt, particularly by some of the teachers, 
and as a result a committee was appointed 
to study the possibility of organization, 
purpose, and possible leadership. When I 
arrived a week ago the stage was all set for 
organization. More parents were out than 
had appeared before, and they were a rep- 
resentative group. The committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Hyatt, had done her work well, 
and in addition to reviewing the purposes 
of such an organization, she presented a 
slate of officers, all of whom had been in- 
terviewed and agreed to serve. Not to scare 
the new members, it was suggested that 
three or four meetings be held a year, and 
these in the evening when fathers were free. 
In addition to the remarks I made we had 
considerable discussion before coffee was 
served. It happened that my hostess is the 
new president of this organization which 
we perfected. Or perhaps it did not just 
happen! At any rate, the next morning 
in talking about it I discovered that she 
had in mind what I also had in mind, the 
possibility of getting the mothers together 
monthly for study groups, and then includ- 
ing the fathers in evening meetings several 
times a year. This will build a more useful 
organization, as we both realized. And that 
evening, at the meeting of the Guild, com- 
posed of many mothers of young children, 
and some older, we offered the opportunity 
of affiliation. 

Again, this group is thinking of a dual 
relationship, learning for their own and 
their children’s needs, and serving as spon- 
sors to the school. 

A similar sponsorship group exists in 
Rochester, Minn. Calling itself a Guild, 


this group exists at present to provide for 
the needs of the school. When the church 
reopened last winter the school numbered 
eight or ten pupils. Today it numbers 
thirty-five. Without backing or finances it 
would have been an even harder struggle 
to provide adequate leadership and ma- 
terials. But this group of young mothers 
came to the fore and set about serving their 
church through this medium. Recently 
they have provided funds for sufficient 
copies of the “Beacon Song and Service 
Book.” While their efforts at first must 
center around the raising of funds, they are 
eager that these funds be procured through 
services which are in themselves a con- 
tribution to the church and community. 
Mr. Day is eager to have monthly fellow- 
ship dinners to bring the church family 
closer together as well as to provide oppor- 
tunity for outside contacts in thought 
and interest. So the Guild agrees to help 
the older women of the church who have 
always had to prepare meals, by taking 
over some of these dinners, and doing it 
in a “different” fashion. The community 
needs better movies for children, so the big 
problem facing the group at the moment 
is the task of trying to provide for this 
need, and the by-product will be more 
money with which to serve the local group. 

And so it goes. No doubt I shall meet 
other groups as alert and eager as these 
before I return to Boston in December. 
Perhaps this recital of what some groups 
are already doing may serve as a stimulus 
for churches which have sensed a need in 
this direction but are uncertain of how to 
harness their people to the need. 

Harriet G. Yates. 
* * 
CHILDREN’S SERIES ON BEGIN- 
NINGS 


The first book in a new series of Beacon 
Books in Religious Education has just 
come from the press. It is called ‘“‘Begin- 
nings of Earth and Sky,” and the author 
is Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, editor of children’s 
materials. Mrs. Fahs is widely known for 
her effective leadership in the Union School 
of Religion, New York City. For more than 
ten years she has taught religious educa- 
tion at Union ‘Theological Seminary. 
Supervising and teaching several experi- 
mental groups, as well as being Junior 
Superintendent of the Riverside Church, 
New York City, has given her personal 
contact with children and understanding 
of their developing religious concepts. 

From the editor’s preface we quote: 

“Religious education today is more con- 
cerned with the widening of social and 
spiritual experience than with the impart- 
ing of information. The Beacon Books in 
Religious Education have been built upon 
the belief that persons growing up in an 

(Continued on page 1533) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION—WHAT? 


A splendid group of women and a few 
men met in the old Cambridge church on 
Thursday, Nov. 18, to find out from the 
speakers what, if anything, was to happen 
now that the Convention is over. This is 
the first of a series of joint meetings of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
and the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts, and the program 
was shared equally by speakers from the 
two organizations. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, state president, 
presided during the sessions, and the 
usual order of program of a praise service, 
greetings, and response to greetings was 
followed, Mrs. Edward F. Pleschinger, 
Mrs. Otto S. Raspe and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Pfaff participating. 

Mrs. Harold I. Merrill, membership 
chairman of the W. U. M.S., spoke on the 
subject “Why?” saying that during her 
short acquaintance with the organization 
she had found it necessary to ask the ques- 
tion many times concerning many things. 
Mrs. Merrill answered many of these 
questions. 

A. Ingham Bicknell spoke on the now 
familiar subject, “Facing New Frontiers.” 
Mr. Bicknell gave an excellent résumé of 
outstanding events of the General Con- 
vention, and then spoke specifically of two 
matters concerning the W. N. M. A. The 
first was the recommendation passed by 
this organization at the biennial sessions 
pledging co-operation in plans of the 
General Convention and auxiliary bodies 
in a program of reorganization of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The second was concern- 
ing the work with diabetic girls at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. Mr. Bicknell felt 
this was such an important work and so 
fine that it should be the work of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and not just a project of 
the W. N. M. A. 

The social hour, a part of which is the 
welcome luncheon hour, was enjoyed by 
all, and gave an opportunity to see new 
literature, and to take home all that is 
newest in the way of printed matter on 
the work in North Carolina, Japan, and the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Rey. Otto S. Raspe offered prayer at the 
beginning of the afternoon session, then 
there was the roll call of churches and the 
offering. Miss Kirk then introduced the 
newly elected president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood, who spoke on “A New 
Challenge.’’ Mrs. Wood presented the pro- 
gram of the women in a clear and convincing 
manner, and challenged the women not 
only to stand back of this program as they 
have so loyally in the past, but to help in 
the greater program looking forward to 
the time when we shall be a National 
Association of Universalist Women with a 


departmentalized program of service which 
will appeal to all Universalist women. 

An unusually beautiful trumpet solo 
was given by Joseph Freni, accompanied 
by Arthur J. Marsh at the organ. . 

Dr. Leroy Coons called attention to a 
series of six rally meetings to be held in the 
state, beginning December 9 at the Rox- 
bury church. The keynote of the services 
is to be loyalty, and the speaker Fred B. 
Perkins of Providence, R. I. 

The last speaker was Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 


who addressed the group on the subject of 
“You and I and the Church.” Dr. Bissell, 
with his usual keen wit, said he read not 
long ago the statement that in a thousand. 
years the women would rule the world, and 
he thought that “guy’’ was about a 
thousand years behind the times. He 
spoke seriously of the real ability of women. 
to run their own affairs and of his policy 
of non-interference; of the fact that al- 
though we are tremendously interested in 
our particular work, we must not expect 
everyone to share that enthusiasm, but be 
glad that there are so many ways for people 
to be useful and that so many want to be 
useful in these different ways. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER RACES 
TO OUR LIVING 
First Meeting—the Negro 

During 1986 and 1937 the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church studied the Negro. 
Their study book was ‘‘A Preface to Racial 
Understanding,” by Charles S. Johnson. 
This is an excellent book for this subject, 
and probably some member of the mission 
circle of your church will have a copy 
which you can use. The two chapters, 
“The Contribution of the Negro” and 
“Some Portraits of Negro Americans” are 
especially fine. 

The leader might ask different members 
to look up the contribution of labor that 
the Negro has made. Their work in the 
sugar-cane fields, in the cotton fields, ete. 
Over 1,500 inventions have been made by 
Negroes. If there are some musical mem- 
bers in the union, some of the Negro spirit- 
uals might be sung at the meeting, for 
surely these are a vital contribution of the 
Negro to American culture. 

Different members might give short re- 
ports of the biographies of such Negroes as 
Booker T. Washington, Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, John Hope, Dr. Virginia Alexander, 
Roland Hayes, Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

The group might well consider the con- 
tribution of the Negro eyen in the face of 
the terrific obstacles that have been put 
in his path by the white race. 


Second Meeting—the Jew 


Scripture lesson: Acts 22.:1-22. The 
leader might ask the minister to makea 
few remarks upon the religious contribu- 
tion of the Jewish race, or, better still, 
have a member do it. Remember that 
Jesus was a Jew, as was Paul, who was 
proud of the fact. 

It would be fine for the leader to give a 
review of the book ‘‘How Odd of God,” by 
Lewis Browne. This will tell of the con- 
tribution of the Jew, and will also give 
reasons for certain Jewish traits which most 
of us dislike. If this book is not in your 
library, there must be some book there 
that will cover this subject. 


The leader might ask different members. 
to give short biographies of Jews who have 
made outstanding contributions to civiii- 
zation. Sarah Bernhardt, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Albert Einstein, Henri Bergson, 
Sigmund Freud, are Jews. Someone might 
speak of the work of Rabbi Wise of New 
York City. 

Do we not sometimes dislike the Jews. 
because they so frequently surpass us? 
Notice the list of honor students in eastern 
universities and you will recognize a large 
percentage of them as Jewish. Are we to 
solve the problems between our two races 
by boycott and snobbishness, or by sym- 
pathy and understanding? 


Third Meeting—the Japanese 


Some two years ago, the mission circles 
of our churches used two books in their 
study of the Japanese people. They are 
“Japanese Here and There,”’ by Margaret. 
E. Forsyth and ’Ursul R. Moran, and 
“Japan and Her People,” by Ethel M. 
Hughes. Ask the officers of your women’s. 
association if they cannot locate these 
books for you. Your public library must: 
have additional books on Japanese culture. 
The National Geographic Magazine has ar- 
ticles on Japan in its issues of July, 1921, 
September, 192%, October, 1928, April, 
1924, May, 1939, and February, 1982. 

If there is someone interested in art, let. 
him tell of Japanese art, including the 
symbolism in the arrangement of flowers, 
Japanese prints, and miniature gardens, 
etc. The Japanese have made a real con- 
tribution along these lines. 

We hear much about the activities of the 
war lords of Japan. Many of our own 
people believe that all Japanese are war- 
like. Yet our missionaries and visitors to- 
Japan are much impressed with the polite 
ness and courtesy and friendliness of the 
Japanese. Let someone speak on this: 
topic. , 

Kagawa is not only the greatest figure 
in Japan, but he is one of the leading citi- 
zens of the world. Let someone study his 
life and give a report. One whole meeting 
could well be devoted to his contribution. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


‘THE second week of October, Rev. 
' Harry A. Farrar of Andover took 
part in a district meeting at Ludlow. He 
also took part in conferences of the Ver- 
“mont Church Council, Oct. 28, at Spring- 
field. 

Rev. L. G. Williams preached a notable 
sermon at Barre Oct. 17, ‘“‘A Funeral Ser- 
mon for Al Brady,” in which he brought 
out the best in the Universalist faith and 
in community responsibility. He spoke 
on “Drama in Education” at the Washing- 
ton Northeast Association of School Di- 
rectors, Oct. 13, in Plainfield, and on ‘‘The 
Place of Pageantry,” Oct. 29, at the Ver- 
mont Church Council, in Springfield, and 
participated in demonstrations and dis- 
cussions at Bennington College Conference 
on Education Out of School, Oct. 1. He 
spoke on ‘“‘What Men Live By” Sept. 21, 
at Goddard Junior College, and presided 
at the Montpelier-Barre Community Con- 
cert Association annual meeting, Sept. 27, 
in Montpelier, when he was elected vice- 
president. The Torch Bearers were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Oct. 10, when 
Cho Kong Lee spoke on Chinese tife and 
customs. The annual church school fam- 
ily supper was held Oct. 8, with address by 
Miss Ruth Shields, dean of Goddard 
Junior College, followed by pictures and 
music. The quarterly parish supper, Oct. 
5, was attended by eighty. Beverly Sun- 
deriand, Janice Gorman, Beatrice East- 
man and Anita Puricelli, who took teacher 
training at Ferry Beach, spoke at the 
Mission Circle, Oct. 1. Mr. Jose Monte 
spoke to the Ladies’ Union, Oct. 6, on 
“The Social Value of a Nursery School.” 
Dr. R. S. Pitkin took the affirmative in a 
debate at Colby Junior College, New 
London, N. H., on “Do We Need a New 
Party?” Mrs. Pitkin gave a travel talk 
to the Triangle Club in Marshfield. The 
first in a series of broadcasts by Goddard 
Junior College, over Station WDEV, was 
given Oct. 25. Dr. and Mrs. Pitkin and 
family have moved from their summer 
home in Marshfield to the college here. 
Mrs. Maud W. Paine was elected the 
treasurer of the Vermont State Officers 
Club, at St. Albans, Sept. 22. Maj. 
John A. Gordon gave an enlightening ad- 
dress on the Federal Constitution to North 
Star Lodge, No. 112, Order of Sasa. Rev. 
W. A. Kelley spoke at Rotary Oct. 6. 

At Bellows Falls Rev. H. M. Campbell 
raised some two thousand dollars for the 
painting of the Universalist church, and 
both the Congregational church and min- 
ister’s residence. Miss Katherine Kelley, 
acting general secretary of the Vermont 
Y. W. C. A., spoke on “Vocational Oppor- 
tunities in Vermont” at the Woman’s Club 
in Montpelier Oct. 20, presided at con- 
ferences of the Vermont Church Council 
eeeenareld Oct. 28, and had charge of 
J 
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the Vermont Youth Council in Windsor 
Oct. 29-31. The church school was rep- 
resented at Ferry Beach. 

The preacher at Bethel Oct. 10 was Rev. 
R. W. Fitzgerald of the United Church of 
Pittsfield, in exchange with Rev. W. C. 
Harvey. Mr. Harvey was elected second 
vice-president of the Bethel Library As- 
sociation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bickford of Brad- 
ford celebrated their forty-sixth wedding 
anniversary, Sept. 16. Rev. and Mrs. 
George Welch and family visited in the 
west part of town this summer. 

The first meeting for the season of the 
Ladies’ Circle at Brattleboro was Oct. 7, 
when Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt spoke on his trip 
to England. C. L. Stickney was elected 
treasurer of the Windham County Farm 
Bureau Oct. 25, also trustee of Camp Wau- 
banong, Inec., to which Bureau members 
belong. Mrs. Stickney was elected treas- 
urer of the Brattleboro Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting, Oct. 13. 

At Burlington, Rev.S.E. Myers preached 
Oct. 10 on “The Life of Emil Zola’ and 
Oct. 31 on “The Positive Message of Lib- 
eral Religion in a Time of Crisis.” Mr. 
Myers spoke to the Women’s Alliance, 
Oct. 1, on “European Affairs.”” Marcel La 
Riviere gave an illustrated talk on ‘‘Cana- 
dian Folk Songs” to the Channing Club, 
Oct. 3. Prof. Daniel B. Carroll, head of 
political science at U. V. M., active mem- 
ber of the Research Club, directed dis- 
cussion on the Far Eastern situation, Oct. 
24. Miss Efa Schroeder, German ex- 
change student, spoke Oct. 30. Joseph 
Winterbothem, Jr., gave a lecture on 
“Spain,” with moving pictures, to the 
Laymen’s League, Oct. 21. State Senator 
A. H. Heininger spoke at the Boy Scout 
Council meeting, Oct. 18, and went to 
Washington, D. C., as one of two Vermont 
delegates to the fourth annual National 
Conference on Labor Legislation, Oct.25-27. 
Judge J. H. Macomber was elected to the 
advisory council of the Howard Relief 
Society, Oct. 11. 

“The Fourfold Strand of Character’’ 
was the subject of Rev. E. L. Conklin’s 
sermon at Derby Line Oct. 3. J. Stewart 
Diem, Brooklyn, N. Y., of the National 
Y. P. C. U., spoke Sept. 26. Principal 
Elliot of the high school spoke Oct. 17 and 
Rev. W. J. Coates preached Oct. 24. Past 
grand representative Gary S. Heath, 
parish chairman, took part in the annual 
district meeting of the I. O. O. F. encamp- 
ment at Contocook, Que., Oct. 13. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at East Calais, and after 
each service met the pulpit committee to 
consider the ministerial vacancy here. 
The committee is Gordon Batten, chair- 
man, D. B. Dwinnell and C. J. Lamb. 
Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Camp moved Oct. 


21 to Moore’s Corner, Mass., where Mr. 
Camp has a church position. Miss Bar- 
bara Bliss was the organist, Oct. 7-8, at 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention, at Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Dwinnell, Mrs. C. J. 
Lamb and Robert Jackman also attending. 
The Home Mission Society held a chicken- 
pie supper at the town hall, Oct. 3. Prof. 
A. W. Peach spoke at an educational meet- 
ing in the church, Oct. 15, on “‘Adventuring 
with Books.” 

Rev. F. H. Miller preached at Felch- 
ville Sunday evenin,g Oct. 16. Dr. H. L. 
Canfield preached Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
17, and Mrs. Canfield spoke on “Some 
Historical Items.” 

Dr. C. H. Dean of Ferrisburg spoke at 
the Rotary Club in Vergennes Oct. 5, and 
was elected to the executive committee of 
the Addison Farm Bureau, Oct. 20. The 
Forest and Field Club met at the Robinson 
Homestead Oct. 4. 

The annual meeting of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety of Guilford Center was held at their 
hall, Oct. 20. 

Three children were recently christened 
by Rev. W. M. Forkell at Hartland. 

The golden wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Cowan, Huntingville, Que., 
was celebrated Oct. 24. Mr. Cowan is 
chairman of the church. The annual Har- 
vest Home service was held by Rev. R. L. 
Weis, Oct. 10. The Ladies’ Aid were guests 
of Mrs. Weis, Oct. 6, at North Hatiey. 

The North River Grange attended ser- 
vice at Jacksonville, Oct. 81. Rev. Laura 
Smith gave a talk to the children Oct. 3. 
Principal Guy Harrington took his class of 
boys to French’s Hill for a weenie roast 
and Mrs. Minerva A. Reed and Marlene 
Woodward gave their classes a party, Oct. 
18. Mrs. H. E. Stetson gave a social, 
Oct. 16. 

Rev. R. L. Weis, and the two other 
ministers, Rev. W. H. Parry, and Rev. 
H. H. A. Gillingham, who take turns in 
supplying the pulpit of the Union Church 
at Massawippi, Que., were present, with 
their wives, at the largely attended chick- 
en-pie supper served by the Ladies’ Church 
Society, in the town hall. 

The sermon subjects of Rev. D. T. Yoder 
at Montpelier, Oct.17 and 24, were “‘Amer- 
ica as Utopia” and ‘‘The Responsibility 
of Retired Christians.” Mr. Yoder gave 
the prayer at the opening of the State Su- 
preme Court here, Oct. 5. Miss Lucille 
Grout spoke to the Women’s Alliance, 
Oct. 5, on a trip to Glacier National Park, 
Mrs. Luther Booth, Oct. 19, on “Relig- 
ious Education’’ and Mrs. Charles Eddy, 
Oct. 26, on “Uncle Sam’s Money.” Mrs. 
J. W. Blakely, past president of both State 
and New England Nurses’ Associations, 
gave the principal address Oct. 5 at the 
graduating exercises of Gifford Memorial 
Hospital, Randolph. Mrs. Blakely took 
the junior church and other courses at the 
Isle of Shoals summer school this year. 
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Hubert W. Dowson resigned as treasurer 
of the Montpelier Theater Guild, Oct. 13, 
because he has left Vermont Junior College 
to join the faculty of the high school in 
Canton, Mass. Charles T. Pierce, as State 
Secretary of Civil and Military Affairs, 
opened the ceremony at the State House, 
Oct. 26, which officially restored the Great 
Seal of 1779 to state use. He was elected 
treasurer of the Vermont Highway Trans- 
port, Oct. 1. Mrs. Pierce was elected his- 
tory director for four years of the Vermont 
Society of Colonial Dames, Burlington, 
Oct. 1. Superintendent of Schools W. A. 
Kincaid, district chairman of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, spoke at Burling- 
ton, Oct. 20. Harrison J. Conant, State 
Librarian, was elected secretary of the 
Vermont Bar Association, Oct. 6. Mrs. 
Conant was chosen delegate from the 
Woman’s Club, Oct. 6, to a district meet- 
ing at Waterbury, Oct. 15. Mr. Yoder 
spoke at Goddard Junior College chapel, 
Oct. 19. 

A union evening service was held at the 
church in Morrisville, Oct. 10, sponsored 
by the Woman’s Club, when the speakers 
were Miss Persis Holden, executive sec- 
retary, and Miss Ida EH. H. Metz, Lamoille 
County representative of the Vermont 
Children’s Aid Society. Miss Metz spoke 
at the State W. C. T. U. Convention, 
which met here Oct. 12-14, when meals 
were served at this church. The Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle met Oct. 28 with Mrs. An- 
gie Wood, Hyde Park. A group were 
guests of Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Metz, 
Oct. 31, and organized the Intermediate 
Y. P. C. U., with the following officers: 
President, George Griggs; vice-president, 
Paul Metz; secretary and treasurer, Dick 
Griggs. A party was held for the begin- 
ners’ and primary department of the 
church school, Oct. 30. 

Some 250 enjoyed the chicken-pie supper 
served by the Anglicans and Universalists 
in the town hall at North Hatley, Que., 
Oct. 23, said to be the largest number 
served by a local church. The decorative 
effects for the annual Harvest Home ser- 
vice, Oct. 8, were unusually fine. Arthur 
Virgin, retired banker, had charge. The 
congregations for this service have in- 
creased each year from 1935. The Thanks- 
giving sermon by Rev. R. L. Weis was re- 
ported in the Sherbrooke Daily Record. 
Mrs. Weis was prevented from attending 
the Convention by influenza. She has 
been chosen one of the executive board 
members of the Village Improvement So- 
ciety. Rev. and Mrs. Alden §. Cook of 
Lawrence, Mass., were recent guests at 
the manse. Mrs. Kathryn Margegraf 
Burns, Bellows Falls, daughter of Rev. 
El E. Marggraf, former minister, was 
present at the recent christening of Lyn- 
wood Edmund Taylor. 

The sale of the Ladies’ Circle, North 
Montpelier, Oct. 1, was very successful. 
Over 200 attended the chicken-pie supper 
in the Masonic Hall, Sept. 19, the proceeds 


being divided equally between the Friendly 
Circle and the street lighting committee. 
Rev. W. J. Coates spoke Oct. 27 at the 
Vermont State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion meeting in the House of Representa- 
tives, and Oct. 28, on ‘Vermont Poetry” 
at the Green Mountain Branch of Amer- 
ican Pen Women, at Dog Team Tavern, 
Middlebury. Rev.and Mrs. W. A. Kelley, 
Oakland, Me., and Rev. and Mrs.*‘H. D. 
Spoerl, Springfield, Mass., recently visited 
here. 

A reception was given Oct. 7, at Rutland, 
at the home of Mrs. A. G. Coolidge, to 
Rey. John Q. and Mary (Robinson) Park- 
hurst. Mr.and Mrs. Parkhurst have taken 
a house at 19 Kingsley Ave. Mr. Park- 
hurst gave the prayer at the Vermont 
Teachers’ Association here, Oct. 9. 

Rey. F. H. Miller gave the address of 
weicome to the Vermont Church Council 
at Springfield, Oct. 28, his church gave one 
of the dinners, Rev. L. G. Williams gave an 
address, Miss Katherine Kelley had charge 
of a conference, and the Convention Super- 
intendent spoke at two meetings. Mr. 
Miller gave a prayer at the dedication of 
the new post-office building, Oct. 23. 

Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer presided at 
the Old Home Day in Union Church, 
Stockbridge, Aug. 15. The morning 
preacher was Rey. G. H. Coffin, Quechee. 
Dr. Henry N. McCracken, president of 
Vassar College, Rev. Verdi M. M. Fish, 
Gaysville, Prof. James B. Smith, Rhode 
Island State Chemist and teacher in col- 
lege at Kingston, spoke briefly in the after- 
noon, when the feature of the day, a 
pageant, ‘‘America and World Peace,” 
written by C. H. Pennoyer, and adapted 


by him for the occasion, was colorfully 
presented in two parts and with two pro- 
logues. The chairman was Mrs. Minnie 
Leonard Morgan. The Ladies’ Aid served 
supper to a large number at the school- 
house, Aug. 14. The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached Sept. 26 and Oct. 24. 

Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt preached at Vernon 
Oct. 3, 17 and 30, and Rev. Edwin P. 
Wood Oct. 10. 

Rev. W. J. Coates preached on “Indi- 
vidualism and the Social Fabric” at Wash- 
ington, Oct. 10. The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached Oct. 17 and met the of- 
ficial board. The annua! thirteenth dis- 
trict meeting of the I. O. O. F. was held 
here Sept. 15, under the direction of Post- 
master D. E. Worthley, D. D. G. M. A. 

Mrs. Alice (Lawrence) Bullard of 
Windsor, prominent in church and social 
work, who was seriously injured in an au- 
tomobile accident, Aug. 3, is making a good 
recovery at her home. Rev. and Mrs. F. P. 
Daniels have also recovered from illness. 
Prof. Duane Squires, head of the depart- 
ment of history at Colby Junior College, 
New London, N. H., preached here Sept. 19. 
Ninety-eight attended the banquet of the 
Vermont Youth Council here, Oct. 29, 
including the Convention Superintendent. 
Mr. Daniels is chairman of the annual drive 
for funds for the Windsor Hospital and 
Miss Mae Kennedy is one of the board. 

W. L. Blaisdell, Underhill, sent a letter 
of criticism to the Burlington Daily Free 
Press regarding the Convention address of 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, and this was 
answered by fine letters by both Rev. D. 
T. Yoder and Dean Skinner. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


UR letter this week carries the news of 
some large and significant projects 
about to be put into operation by the 
State Convention. The first of these, first 
in immediate importance at least, is a 
series of six meetings to be held through 
the next three months in six different sec- 
tions of the commonwealth. These are de- 
signed to rally our forces to a renewed in- 
terest in the Church, its faith, its traditions, 
and its hopes for the coming days. The 
general theme is to be Loyalty. We are 
purposely spelling that word with a cap- 
ital L. 

One man is to address all these meetings, 
and that man is one whom every Univer- 
salist in Massachusetts will want to hear. 
He is not a minister but a layman, and for 
that reason, among others, his word is al- 
most sure to be the more convincing. This 
man is a lawyer, the chairman of the parish 
committee of the First Universalist Church 
in Providence, Rhode Island, Fred B. 
Perkins, Esq. 

The first meeting has been placed in the 
Greater Boston area. It will be held in the 
church in Roxbury on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 9. Dr. George E. Huntley is the act- 


ing pastor of this church. That fact, 
coupled with the well known loyalty of 
the Roxbury group, ensures complete local 
planning for the initial meeting of this 
state-wide plan. The women of the Rox- 
bury church are contemplating serving a 
church supper that evening at a nominal 
price, for the convenience of many from 
neighboring communities who may wish to 
come to enjoy socially the additional hour 
before the rally service in the main church 
auditorium at 7.30 o’clock. 

While this first meeting will be held upon 
a week night, the general plan is to have 
the remaining services upon Sunday eve- 
nings. That time is chosen in the thought 
that a greater number of persons can the 
more easily gather on Sunday evening. 
It is more convenient for the speaker, too. 
Two meetings will be held in January, and 
three in February. The January dates 
will be on the 16th and 30th. While the 
places for these further gatherings have not 
been arranged, it has been suggested that 
they be in such places as Salem for the 
northeastern section of the state; in Attle- 
boro or Franklin for the southeastern part 
and for the neighboring churches of Rhode 
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Island; in Springfield, in Fitchburg, and 
in Wakefield, or in one of the cities on the 
Merrimac. As a grand finish to the cam- 
paign, it is proposed that a state-wide 
seventh meeting be held in Worcester, at 
which a certain Universalist layman of 
national note will be secured as the speaker. 

Letters designed to acquaint the churches 
with the facts and arrangements upon 
this large Convention enterprise will go 
out soon to every minister in the state. 

Another project which has been recom- 
mended and which is soon to be shown to 
all the parishes is a little Convention news- 
sheet. The officials of the Convention hope 
to have its first issue in the hands of our 
people in time to acquaint them fully in 
regard to the seven great evangelistic 
meetings of which we have already spoken. 
This little paper will be a sort of frank 
news-sheet in which the Convention will 
speak to the churches and the churches 
themselves will be informed as to what 
the other churches of the whole state 
family are doing. 

Now for a few other items of more or 
less interest to our people in various parts 
of the state. Peabody has settled upon the 
man it wishes for its minister. No candi- 
dates have been heard since Dr. Huntley 
left at the end of September. The parish, 
through its standing committee, went in 
search of its new leader. He was visited 
and heard in his own church. On Wednes- 
day evening, Noy. 10, at a parish meeting 
called for the purpose, the Peabody church 
elected Rev. R. R. Hadley, formerly of 
Arlington and Providence, R. I., now pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Sterling, as 
its next minister. Mr. Hadley has not 
accepted, but both of these steps are in 
the general plan of things and Mr. Hadley 
is expected to begin his new work with the 
first of January, 1938. 

The Leader has already announced the 
closing of two other pastorates in the state. 
Rey. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., completed his 
work in Brookline on Nov. 7 and opened 
his new pastorate in Middletown, N. Y., 
on Noy. 14. A parish meeting in Brook- 
line was held on Monday, Nov. 15, and, 
while supply preachers will be heard for a 
few Sundays, the parish committee will 
at once start upon a search for a man whose 
record will warrant their confidence in 
Tecommending him for the pastorate of 
Beacon Church. 

Rev. Howard Gilman has resigned at 
Essex, effective with the end of November. 
Like Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Gilman removes to 
New York State. His new pastorate will 
be in Little Falls. The Essex church ex- 
pects the State Superintendent to preach 
on Dee. 5 and to confer with officials in 
regard to a successor to Mr. Gilman. 

Tn a note from Rev. George B. Spurr, 
minister of the Yarmouthport church, he 
says that “our church is stronger than a 
year ago. We have forty-seven pupils in 
_ the church school, the largest number since 
_ the reopening of the church.” 


Speaking of numbers in church, it was 
announced that Sunday, Oct. 31, would be 
Family Day in the Malden church. There 
were 354 at the morning service, 275 in 
the junior church, 240 at the Family 
Dinner, where Dr. McCollester was the 
speaker. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 14, the 
eighty-seventh service of the Mason-Hale 
Memorial Vespers was held in the church 
in Orange of which Rey. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins is the minister. Harold W. Brown is 
the organist and choir-master. The choir 
was made up of twelve voices, three upon 
each of the four musical parts. These are 
the vesper services which are held in 
Orange and other neighboring Universalist 
churches upon the fund for this purpose 
furnished by the church in North Dana. 
In this connection it may be reported that 
a beautiful silver communion set and a 
fine Bible from the North Dana church 
have been given into the care of the State 
Superintendent. It is the plan to pass 
them on to some other Universalist church 
for the service they may continue to ren- 
der. 

There is a third pastorless church in 
Massachusetts, the church in Marlboro. 
This pastorate was made vacant by the 
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Mr. Victor A. Friend, chairman of the 
Universalist General Convention Execu- 
tive Board and Boston Universalist Club 
Joint Committee, planning the testi- 
monial dinner for Dr. Roger F. Etz, an- 
nounced on Novy. 17 that the dinner will 
be held at 6.30, Monday evening, Dec. 13, 
at the Boston City Club. Tickets are 
$1.50. 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has recently been elected to mem- 
bership in the Rotary Club of that city. 


The Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley of New 
York City has accepted an invitation to 
lecture in December at the University of 
Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the 
School of Political Science. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman, Blanchester, Ohio, 
gave an address on the ‘‘Republics of 
South America”? before a meeting of the 
women of the Federated Clubs on Friday, 
Nov. 12, when the club met to make its 
annual contribution to the maintenance, 
by the Ohio Federated Clubs, of Miss 
Emma Gamboa of Costa Rica at Ohio 
State University at Columbus. Mrs. J. H. 
Horton, who presided at the meeting, 
introduced Mr. Kellerman as the “first 
citizen of Blanchester.” 


The children of Dr. and Mrs. I. W. Cate 
were together with their mother on 
Thanksgiving Day for the first time in 
twenty-nine years. (This doesn’t mean they 
haven’t been together other times—this 
is the first reunion with the whole family 


‘ 

sudden and unexpected death of Rev. E. V. 
Stevens. Mr. Stevens did a fine piece of 
work in Marlboro, and he will be held in 
great appreciation for what he was in him- 
self and for what he did. The church is 
earnestly considering a successor to Mr. 
Stevens, and it is the thought in Marlboro 
that a definite announcement may be made 
within a reasonable length of time. 

We are all interested in many enterprises 
kindred to our own. The Massachusetts 
Bibie Society, with its Bible House at 41 
Bromfield Street, Boston, has just sent out 
its annual report. Some of the figures of 
the work of this society are almost start- 
lingly large. The total gratuitous distri- 
bution of Bibles for the year numbered 
68,704 volumes; this is a considerable in- 
crease over the year before. These Bibles 
go to individuais, schools, missions, 
churches, hospitals, jails, sanitariums, sol- 
diers, seamen and others. The churches of 
all denominations are asked, where they 
can do so, to include the Bibie Society in 
the organizations receiving financial aid. 
The business manager of the Bible House 
is really one of our own. He is Albert Ros- 
coe, and he has seen long years in the ser- 
vice of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


present since the first break when the 
2hildren began coming to America.) There 
were in the group: Mrs. Ella S. Cate of 
Boston (Mrs. I. W.), Rev. and Mrs. 
Weston A. Cate and family of Auburn, Me., 
Weston A. Cate, Jr., Marcia and Andrea, 
Miss Esther S. Cate of Wallingford, Conn., 
at whose home the family gathered, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip H. Cate of Washington, 
D.C., Paul 8. Cate of Tokyo, now in New 
York City, and Miss Ione C. Cate, a stu- 
dent at Teachers College, Columbia. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the General Convention, attended the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the Church 
Pensions Conference in New York City 
last week, and on Sunday, Nov. 21, he 
preached in Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown of North Adams, 
Mass., who has been a member of the city 
government in North Adams for thirty 
years out of the past thirty-eight, is again 
a candidate for re-election to the school 
committee in his city. The Transcript 
of North Adams on Nov. 6 carried a pic- 
ture of the doctor and the story of his long 
term of service. 

Rev. G. H. Leining, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, Braintree, 
Mass., preached the sermon at the Wey- 
mouth annual union Thanksgiving service 
held in the Church of Good Tidings, North 
Weymouth, Sunday evening, Noy. 21. 

Rey. Francis W. Gibbs was the supply 
preacher in Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mass., Sunday, Nov. 21. Rev. A. N. 
Foster supplied in Marlboro, Dr. Etz in 
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Charlestown, and Dr. Coons in Peabody. 
Mr. Lalone, manager of the Publishing 
House, will preach in Brookline on Nov. 
28. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, con- 
ducted communion service at the Uni- 
versalist church of Quincy Sunday morn- 
ing, Nov. 21. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. Sessions of the United 
Mothers’ World Peace Movement were 
held in this church on Sunday, Nov. 14. 
An afternoon program of music by or- 
chestras, choirs and soloists of various 
races, nationalities and religions preceded 
a dinner served by the ladies of the church. 
The evening session presented motion pic- 
tures of world-wide peace activities and an 
address by Dr. Shepard. Interested at- 
tendants included a group of fifteen Eng- 
lish travelers who had come to Los Angeles 
for the convention, which was in session 
during the week at the Los Angeles Am- 
bassador. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. The season’s activities began with 
the fall rally, at which Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden of Stamford was the speaker. 
The Men’s Club presented Dan Stiles, a 
feature newspaper photographer, with his 
colored moving pictures of New England, 
on Novy. 3. The depression deficit, which 
was reduced last year about $1,000, is still 
being whittled away. A new ceiling is 
being placed in the women’s parlor and the 
parsonage is being redecorated. Excellent 
congregations and a flourishing Y. P. C. U. 
are sources of encouragement. At a meet- 
ing of the Y. P. C. U. on Noy. 14, Miss 
Jean Champlin of Hartford spoke very 
entertainingly of her experiences as the 
Connecticut delegate to L. I. B. last 
summer. Members of the Stamford and 
New Haven unions were guests. The 
annual bazaar of the Woman’s Club will 
be held Dec. 8, being advertised as “‘A 
Christmas Garden.” Mr. Niles was in- 
vited to sit as a member of the council 
at the examination and installation of Rev. 
Fred Hoskins as minister of the United 
Congregational Church of this city, one of 
the largest churches of that denomination 
in America. Recent outside addresses by 
our minister included a talk on Peace at the 
Council of Jewish Women, and one on 
Scholarship and Leadership at the Bas- 
sick High School. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. 
D., pastor. At least two vespers are 
planned for this year as last year. The 
first will come on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
26, at four o’clock. A large mixed chorus 
under the direction of Dr. Robert Far- 
quhar will furnish the music. Dr. Robbins 
will tell a Christmas story. The second 


vesper service will probably be held in 
March. 

Medford Hillside.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. The annual fair on Nov. 4 and 
5 was so successful that everyone in the 
parish was invited to a victory party held 
in the vestry on Nov. 19. The attend- 
ance at the fair and the receipts were 
much larger than at any other fair in the 
last ten years. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. ‘‘We still can be thankful,” was the 
topic of Mr. Hempel’s sermon on Thanks- 
giving Sunday, Nov. 21. At the church 
school session on this day offerings of 
supplies and money were brought for the 
Little Wanderers’ Home. A splendid gift 
of fifty new hymnals for the auditorium 
has been received from the Murray Club. 
The work on the shingling of the roof is 
soon to be completed. On the afternoon 
of Nov. 28 our church was host to the 
combined Missionary Meeting of the five 
churches of the town. Dr. Etz, General 
Superintendent, spoke to the gathering 
on “Japan.” 

Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. Four persons were received into 
our church membership on -All Souls 
Sunday. The Ladies’ Society celebrated 
its eighty-fifth anniversary on Nov. 3. 
The Judith Murray Guild was invited to 
the program which followed the regular 
monthly business meeting. The secretary 
read entertaining clippings of by-gone 
days; the church treasurer spoke effectively 
about the present situation of the church; 
and an interesting historical sketch, which 
closed with a fitting tribute to two mem- 
bers who had recently passed away, was 
presented by Mrs. John Sundberg. The 
church schoo! is thriving under the new 
arrangement of work and worship. An 
interested staff of teachers and officers 
is devoting hours of service each week to 
this important department of our church 
work. Anew organization, the Universalist 
Boys’ Club, for boys from ten to fifteen 
years of age, was recently formed. Mr. 
Herbert Zauche of the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ 
Department explained the opportunity for 
linking up its program with that of the 
Seve 


New York 


New York, Divine \Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor, Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. On Ar- 
mistice evening, Nov. 11, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society and the Fortnightly Club gave on 
behalf of the church an excellent Good Will 
Dinner in the parish house. A large num- 
ber of guests were present and Mrs. Louis 
Annin Ames acted as hostess. R. H. Ed- 
win Espy, International Secretary of the 
Youth Commission of the World Alliance, 
was the speaker of the evening. Upon in- 
troducing the speaker, the Rev. Gerard 
Priestley recalled his experience of the 
first Armistice in England and spoke of 
the great work which the World Alliance 
is doing for the cause of youth throughout 


Europe. Mr. Espy made a profound im- 
pression upon his audience, as he spoke of 
his experiences during the past four years — 
in Europe. He urged men of good will to : 
unite in the cause of peace, and pointed 
out the necessity of the churches through- | 
out the world co-operating in an effort to 
bring before their people the problems 
which threaten to destroy us. He suggested 
that every church form a Peace Commit- 
tee and that our young people be encour- 
aged to study and work in the interest of 
peace. During the evening Henry Moeller 
led the community singing and the ar- 
rangements for the dinner were admirably 
carried out by Mrs. A. Leedy Frailey. 
On Sunday, Nov. 14, Mr. Priestley made a 
special reference to the death of Ramsay 
MacDonald and Dick Sheppard. While in 
London this summer he had spent an eve- 
ning with Dick Sheppard, talking about. 
the Peace Pledge Union. The last words. 
Canon Sheppard said to him were: “‘What. 
you and I have got to teach the world to- 
day is not peace at any price but love at 
all costs.’”” On Sunday evening Charles D- 
Hurrey spoke in the parish hall on “‘Amer- 
ica’s Impact upon the World.’”’ Many new 
friends were welcomed and refreshments: 
were served by the committee. 
Oneonta.—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
pastor. This church entered the new year 
in an optimistic spirit, feeling that with 
the new equipment and greatly reduced 
debt it might enter into the real work of 
the church with renewed vigor. Twenty- 
eight new members have been received 
during the present pastorate of two years. 
The Ladies’ Aid has served suppers and 
catered to organizations for luncheons and 
dinners, while the Social Club hasserved 
covered dish suppers followed by a social 
hour once a month, alternating with an 
evening social at homes every two weeks, 
giving two evenings a month to social ac- 
tivities. The annual meeting Nov. 4 was 
attended by fifty. After the supper and 
business meeting an address was given by 
Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The fol- 
lowing were elected trustees for three 
years: Mrs. Howard W. Fluhrer, to suc- 
ceed herself, Hon. Chester A. Miller, Mr. 
Harold Alger, for moderator and treasurer 
Oscar J. Wells, secretary, Mrs. S. Mabel 
Willson. The Ladies’ Aid held its annual 
sale of fancy and useful articles, Christmas 
cards and wrappings, with a supper, Nov. 
12and18. The following week the Social 
Club served a turkey supper to more than 


two hundred. 
* * 


THE ANNUAL LAYMEN’S BANQUET 
AT WORCESTER 


The annual Laymen’s Banquet of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island men took 
place again at the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, on Nov. 9 at 6.30 
p. m. A delicious turkey banquet was 
served by the ladies of the church, who 
were deservedly given an ovation by the 
assembled gathering. President White of 
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the Men’s Club of the church opened the 
meeting and called on Rev. Pliny Allen of 
North Adams for the blessing. 

Following the banquet songs were sung 
by the men. Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of 
North Attleboro, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Laymen’s Committee, presided 
and after expressing the sense of gratitude 
which the committee felt with regard to 
the splendid co-operation of the Worcester 
church, introduced Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
who was an honored guest of the evening. 
His brief remarks were highly stimulating 
and the laymen present were grateful to 
hear Dr. Etz one2 more before his retire- 
ment from the General Superintendency. 

Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., was the 
speaker of the occasion, and delighted the 
men with his humor and conversational 
style of delivery. Dr. Savage spoke on 
“Men as Churchmen.” So impressed 
were the men that it was moved from the 
floor that the address be published in 
The Christian Leader if it were possible. 
Dr. Savage acquiesced in this hope. 

A roll call showed that there were eleven 
clubs represented, the total attendance 
being 101. The clubs represented were 
North Adams, Arlington, North Attleboro, 
Palmer, Salem, Worcester First, Worcester 
All Souls, Boston (Grove Hall), Providence 
First, Essex and Spencer. The largest rep- 
resentation came from the farthest point— 
North Adams. 

Mr. Potter reviewed the past history of 
the Laymen’s Movement and called the at- 
tention of the men to the fact that the 
Laymen’s Committee needed additional 
members if it was their desire to continue 
it. It was moved to continue the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Laymen’s Commit- 
tee and the following men were nomi- 
nated and elected to fill the vacancies: 
Cornelius Parker of Boston, George Bed- 
ford of North Adams, Robert F. Need- 
ham of Arlington, and Norman Mason of 
Providence. This action filled the com- 
mittee to its full quota of members, and 
Dec. 7 was set for the first meeting of the 
committee, to take place in Boston. 

Announcement was made by the chair- 
man that the trustees of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention had appropriated 
$250 for the salary of an executive secre- 
tary for the Laymen’s Committee, who 
could visit the various clubs and organize 
new ones. Chairman Potter announced 
that he felt it was incumbent upon the 
committee to p!ace a layman at its head, 
having served since the inception of the 
movement for four years. 

The treasury of the Laymen’s Commit- 
tee stands at $32.60, with $152.15 being 
donated during the past three years to the 
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for The Christion Leader to your best 
friends at Christmas time. A re- 
minder fifty-two weeks in the year of 
your friendship and interest in them. 


Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. Literature 
was placed at each plate at the banquet 
describing the work of the Diabetic Camp. 

The meeting was highly enthusiastic 
and the men departed with great hope for 
the future of the Laymen’s Movement in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

G. A. Potter. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. W. B. Creighton, D. D., was editor 
of The Christian Guardian, the Methodist 
paper of Canada, until the union of twelve 
years ago, when he became editor of The 
New Outlook, the paper of the United 
Church of Canada. He retired as editor 
last year, but is doing general publicity 
work for the denomination. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of a 
federated church in Johnson, Vt. 

Rev. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of 
the Universalist church in Columbus, Ohio. 

Rol Benner is an instructor in philos- 
ophy and supervisor of scholarships in 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John Gardner Greene, a former in- 
structor in Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, spent last summer in a Quaker work 
camp. 

Harriet G. Brown is librarian at Elmira 
College, Elmira, N. Y. 


* a 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1506) 
build on foundations of reason and broth- 
erhood and their work will survive the dic- 
tators who play upon men’s fears and 
temporary needs. 

Those who teach classes in late adoles- 
eence and others who have occasion to 
speak to assemblies of boys and girls will 
find this a great help in suggesting themes 
which interest because they are vital and 
can be discussed in the light of some in- 
dividual’s actual achievements. 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND RELIGI- 
OUS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 1527) 
atmosphere where they are free to think 
and where rich resources and sympathetic 
leadership are present will build for them- 

selves a dynamic and worthy faith. 
“Stories in this volume have been gath- 
ered from ancient folklore and from the 
findings of modern science. They repre- 
sent a variety of cultures and religions as 
well as a growing and changing scientific 
point of view. It is hoped that when a 
child asks questions about beginnings, he 
will be led on and on until he realizes that 
mankind through all the ages has been 
asking the same questions. A sense of 
communion with the rest of mankind can 
be established as the child discovers he is 
one with the great company who have 
struggled, have been curious, have won- 
dered, and have sought for understanding. 
This sense of being related in one’s deeper 


- 


feelings with all men through the ages can 
be in itself a religious experience. 

“In the belief that children need more 
details and descriptive material than is 
usually found in folk tales, the author has 
added such material to each chapter. These 
stories have been used experimentally with 
children from nine to twelve years of age. 
The book may be used as a children’s 
reader or the stories told to groups in class 
sessions. 

‘“When used for class work in schools and 
churches the leaders’ and parents’ guide 
will suggest methods most likely to arouse 
interesting activities in connection with 
the study. The guide also contains a 
bibliography, references, and quotations 
which will enrich the teacher’s background 
of information and understanding. 

“A single precaution is offered to those 
teachers who for the first time are placing 
an emphasis upon the experimental nature 
of learning. Some leaders, and especially 
teachers of religious education, tend to 
work entirely within the actual limits of 
the child’s daily experiences, thus con- 
fining themselves to life at home, at work, 
and at play. Children do possess the ability 
to live imaginatively in situations much 
different from their daily life. This book 
contains stories presented with reality 
and dramatic vigor, which allow the pupil 
to enter into the wonderings and life of 
today as well as of other races and other 
times. ‘Beginnings of Earth and Sky’ will 
be especially useful to the leader willing 
to venture on the new educational road 
of interpreting man’s religious experiences 
as an integral and natural part of the story 


of mankind.” 
* * 


SOUTHWORTH LECTURES 

The 1937 Southworth lectures at the 
Andover Newton Theological School will 
be given by Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of The Christian Century, on the 
general subject “The Rebirth of the 
Christian Church.” Particular subjects 
and dates will be: 

Tuesday, November 30, ‘“‘The End of 
Protestantism.” 

Wednesday, December 1, “‘The New 
Catholicism.” 

Thursday, December 2, ‘‘The Church 
and Civilization.” 

Friday, December 3, Question Period 
and Discussion. The lectures are at 11.20 


a.m. each day. 
* * 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
International Association for Liberal Re- 
ligion, has asked all the churches composing 
that Association to observe the second 
Sunday in January, 1988, as International 
Sunday. Such observance has become an 
annual practice. In his letter to the 
churches he said: ‘“‘We implore you on 
International Sunday to proclaim human 
brotherhood. Let every church in our 
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groups in the twenty-three countries 
which in some measure we_ represent 
instruct the world anew in this holy 
faith. By your help we can confirm and 
strengthen the hope of many millions of 
men in many lands. Now, when the 
clouds of doubt darken our skies and mass 
murder sickens our hearts, do not be si- 
lent, but speak.” 


ok 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION 


There will be a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs Association at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston (Universalist Headquarters), at 
1.30 p. m. on Saturday, Dec. 4. It is pos- 
sible that most of the state will be repre- 
sented at this meeting. Notices have been 
sent to all those who participated in the 
first meeting of this committee on Satur- 
day, August 21, last, at Ferry Beach. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1937 
Previously reported .............. 1,066 
SWONTES Ket ae et et SO ye Se ae 1 
Bellville ONiopepe sn te a eee rose 4 
Caledonia ODIO we sey ape ee: 72 
Mite i Gilead ORIG ton. ccic desea cane if 
Maldene Mase § cactosc tssh. ctx comes 2 
Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls ........ Z 
ES VETSUiap ia Semen Me ce leeches ne 4 
Gloucester, Mass. ................ 4 
Newberry o.: Ona aera sce eens tee 3 
ote Wee mere ee era cnet 1,089 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 47. Caledonia, 
‘Ohio, 2. Malden, Mass., 4. Brooklyn, 


N. Y., All Souls, 4. 
‘Total, 59. 


Everett, Mass., 2. 


* x 


IOWA ASSOCIATION 


The sixtieth annual conference of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association was held with 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, October 18-20, 1937. The pro- 
gram was addressed in part to the sixtieth 
birthday celebration. Rev. Lon R. Call, 
‘secretary of the West Unitarian Confer- 
ence, read an unusually fine historical sur- 
vey on “Sixty Years of Unitarianism in 
the Middle West,’’ and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke forcefully 
and challengingly on ‘Building Denomi- 
national Loyalties.” The annual address 
under the auspices of the Arthur M. Judy 
Foundation was given by Professor Stephen 
H. Bush of the University of Iowa, who 
took for his subject “Crisis or No Crisis.” 
Professor Bush does not see the world 


A Christmas Present 
Fifty-two weeks in the year. Send 


a subscription for The Christian Leader 
to a shut-in friend this Christmas. 


crumbling to pieces or the nations of the 
world erasing themselves from the map in 
these years of confusion. He is a prophet 
of hope and of faith in human recuperative 
power. 

Other speakers were: Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, who addressed the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Alliance. Mrs. Wise 
was happily greeted as the new president 
of the General Alliance. Marco Morrow, 
of Topeka, Kan., addressed the Laymen’s 
League at a luncheon meeting. Dr. Eliot 
led a round-table discussion at the luncheon 
meeting of the ministers. Mrs. Lillian 
Polley of Lincoln spoke on “‘The Develop- 
ment of a Junior Choir,”’ illustrating her 
talk by the singing of the junior choir of 
the Lincoln church. Mrs. F. W. Putney 
led the panel discussion devoted to re- 
ligious education, speaking on ‘‘Curriculum 
of a Junior Church.” Rev. Robert 8S. 
Miller of Omaha and Rev. H. Lee Jones 
of Lawrence, Kan., were speakers on the 
Tuesday evening program. 

The meeting was held jointly with the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which includes churches in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. It was a great mis- 
fortune that Rev. Maynard Van Dyke of 
Topeka, president of the Southwestern 
Federation, was prevented by illness from 
attendance at the Lincoln conference. 

Charles E. Snyder. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC.. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Correcticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

Pee 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted Rev. Thayer B. Fisher letter of transfer 
to Wisconsin. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ee 
NOTICE 


Inasmuch as conditions in Greensboro do not war- 
rant further continuance of the work there at the 
present time, nor the erection of a church building, 
and because the Outlaw’s Bridge parish is working 
under the burden of a loan of $1,600 by the W. N. 
M. A. from the Church Building Loan Fund, the 
following vote was passed by the Biennial Conven- 
tion during its session of October 20, 1937, in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago,. Illinois: 

“Voted, that the investment cash in the Greens- 
boro Building Fund of $1,170.59 be applied to the 
loan on the Outlaw’s Bridge parish house after the 
consent of the donors has been received.” 

By vote of the W. N. M. A. through its Executive 
Board, this notice is to be published three times in the 
Christian Leader and once in the Missionary Bulletin, 
and if no objections from the donors of the fund are 
received by January 1, 1938, this transfer shall be- 


come valid. 
* * 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Nov. 28—Rev. R. G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
NOY. . : 

Dee. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York City. 

Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
NAY. 

Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y+ 


Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
Ne 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
Weeks 

March 27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
Nisv- 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


* * 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dee. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, IIl. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
Am+rrican Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dee. 21-24: Dean Willard L.Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Salome A. G. Eider 


Mrs. Salome A. G. Elder of Provincetown, Mass., 
died at her home Nov. 18, at the age of ninety-two. 
A native of Provincetown, she was the first hbrarian 
of the Provincetown Public Library and also promi- 
nent in activities of the Universalist Church of 
the Redeemer. 

She was a daughter of James and Rebecca Nicker- 
son Gifford of Provincetown and the widow of Wil- 
liam A. Elder, who died in 1911. She had been a 
teacher in the Provincetown schools. She resided with 
a sister, Mrs. Annie G. Hopkins, and a niece, Miss 
Frances G. Gifford. A brother, Reuben Y. Gifford 
of West Somerville, also survives. 

Funeral services were held Saturday at 2 p. m. at 
the Taylor Funeral Chapel. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. ; 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President — 


Remember Your Friends 
this Christmas in a worth-while way. 
Send them a subscription for The 
Christian Leader. Fifty-two weeks of 
fine, inspirational reading is assured. 


—— 
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THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE Educational F 
CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 

An accredited High School in the LittLe PRAYERS 

lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth ier 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


LYMAN WARD. 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


by 
Florence Hobart Perin 
For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 


Blue and silver paper cover 50c 
Enclosed in attractive gift box c 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at : 
: . BELL 416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. AOR) Ie 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
r WINDOWS REPAIRED Dean Academy 
tbles ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS Franklin Mass. 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. : 
Send for Catalog or call at the permed? of Besos Deiahly bates in a beautiful old 
meachuselts Bible Socicty Buy your Christmas Books Homies Semosphiere for boys and girls, 
ee aa a from your Publishing House working together under normal life con- 
= — = ditions. 


Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE] | (isesitcen fetes, ac, tas 


Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
Offers dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


cA: nnuity C ert ifica tes Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


In sums of $100 up 


The RATE OF INCOME depends upon the age of the donor at the ° e 
time the annuity is established The St. Lawrence University 


Age Rate Age Rate Canton, N. Y. 


up to 30 3 percent at 60 5.5 percent Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
at 40 3.5 percent at 65 6 percent President 
at 45 4 percent at 70 6.5 percent 
at 50 4.5 percent at 75 7 percent 


at 55 5 percent at 80 and over 8 percent COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
For details write to John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Soe riis Footing We the’ Decres' LLB: 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Your Annuity Will Ultimately Benefit Your 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Crackling 


A tramp was sleeping behind the bunker 
of a golf course when the club secretary, 
prowling around, kicked him none too 
gently and ordered him to clear out. 

“And who are you?” demanded the 
tramp. 

“I’m secretary of the club,” said the 
official. 

“Well,” replied the tramp, ‘that’s no 
way to get new members.”’— Neal O‘ Hara 
in New York Post. 

* * 

A country clergyman, nailing up a 
trailing vine, observed a boy watching 
him for a long time with obvious interest. 

“Well, my young friend,”’ he said with 
a smile, “are you trying to get a hint or 
two on gardening?” 

“No,” said the lad. ‘I’m just waiting 
to see what a minister says when he ham- 
mers his thumb.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

. after cheering the exhortations of 
their leaders, the militant union men sang 
songs about the starvation of workers, 
climbed into their automobiles, and drove 
off.—Dispatch in the New York Times. 

These workers evidently prefer auto- 
mobiles to bread. Well, if you can’t have 
both, who wouldn’t take automobiles?— 
Unity. 

After a long talk on the value of peace, 
good will and disarmament, a teacher asked 
his class if they objected to war. 

“Yes, sir, I do!’”’ said one boy. 

“Good! Now tell us why.” 

‘Because, sir,” said the boy, “‘wars make 
history—and I hate history!”—Hachange. 
* eo 

Old Lady: “Son, can you direct me to 
the People’s Savings Bank?” 

Boy: ‘“Yessum, for a quarter.” 

Old Lady: ‘Isn’t that a mighty high 
pay, my boy?” 

Boy: “No, ma’am; not for a bank di- 
rector.” —E xchange. 

* * 

Excitable Invalid: “Mary, has the 
chemist sent that sleeping draught for 
me?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Then ring up and ask if he expects me 
to keep awake all night waiting for it.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The Japanese invasion benefited China 
inoneway. Florida operators had planned 
to ship a quantity of slot machines to 
Shanghai, but the order was canceled on 
account of the war—Tampa Tribune. 

* OK 

For each dollar it spends, the govern- 
ment now takes in 69 cents. It is only the 
large number of such transactions which 
makes this possible-—Detroit News. 

- ca 

“My father was a Pole.” 

“Really, how interesting. 
South?”—Exzchange. 


North or 
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that will not 
gather dust 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Kings, Donkeys and Dreams, by Vivian Pomeroy—$1.00 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 32 full color illustrations—$2.00 
The Story of Jesus, by Walter Russell Bowie—$2.00 


FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTY 
Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner—$1.50 


FOR THE PARSON 


The Minister, His World and His Work, by William Adams Brown—$2.00 
The Minister’s Job, by Albert W. Palmer—$1.25 
Meditations for the Sick, by Russell L. Dicks—$1.00 


FOR THE LADY OF THE HOUSE 


America’s Cook Book—$2.50 
(Compiled by the New York Herald-Tribune Home Institute) 


FOR EVERYBODY 
Home for Christmas, by Lloyd Douglas—$1.35 
The Arts, by Hendrik Wilhelm van Loon—$3.95 
Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay—$2.00 
American Dream, by Michael Foster—$3.00 
The Diary of a Country Priest, by Georges Bernanos—$2.50 
Liberalism Faces the Future, by Clarence R. Skinner—$1.50 
The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin—$2.50 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


